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Calling all hands! Have you your 
free Rules Booklet for the 1955 Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards? 
Awards for fine photographs by high 
school students are offered in 14 differ- 
ent classifications—plus special awards, 
including a scholarship competition for 
seniors. For your free Rules Booklet, 
write to Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


If you'd like to see a selection of 
prize-winning photographs from the 
1954 competition, ask your Camera 
Club sponsor to arrange for a free ex- 
hibition of the Traveling Salon of Se- 
lected Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards Winners. Write to Photography 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. If you haven't 
received your free copy of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ “Camera Club Ex- 
change Bulletin,” ask for that, too. It 
brings you up-to-date news of other 
school Camera Clubs. 

If the shutterbugs at your school 
haven’t organized a Camera Club yet, 
youll be wise to get a sponsor (from 
the school faculty) and do so. That 
way you can meet regularly to exchange 
ideas and work on photography. You 
can interest your school in furnishing 
you room space and possibly equip- 
ment, and your school is likely to give 
you extra-curricular credit for your 
camera work. Write us for our free 
bulletin on “How to Organize a Cam- 
era Club.” 

We wish to thank all our readers for 
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Photography judges met at the Yale Club in New York City to select national 
winners in 14 classifications of the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards. 


their fan letters and for their news and 
views of photography and local Cam- 
era Club activity. It is from your letters 
that we get our material for our “Cam- 
era'Club Exchange Bulletins,” so keep 
the mail coming so that we can all 
share your experiences. 


Picture Story 

An increasing number of English 
teachers are encouraging students who 
are interested in photography to pre- 
pare picture stories for written reports— 
something like the picture stories in 
Life and Look magazines. Take a series 
of pictures that tell a story, such as a 
picture story of a basketball game, a 
practice session for the class play or an 
interesting project in one of the school’s 
departments—hcme economics, art, sci- 
ence, etc. Write suitable captions to go 
under the pictures and prepare several 
paragraphs to serve as the “text” with 
the pictures. You'll be surprised what 
an interesting report you can prepare 
“painlessly.” 

You also can take picture stories to 
gain extra credit’in other classes. For 
example, for science class you can pho- 
tograph stages in the germination of a 
seed and the growth of the young plant. 

Whether you have a box camera or 
more fancy equipment, there are many 
ways that your interest in photography 
can help you with your school work. 
Remember, too, that you don’t neces- 
sarily have to have a lot of equipment 
to win an award in the 1955 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards! 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


Two officers of San Marino’s “Nobile and 
Regential Guard” are shown during the solemn 
ceremony of the “Entering.” This takes place 
when the two ruling regents of the tiny moun- 
tain-top republic are inaugurated. 

San Marino is governed by a Grand Council 
of 60 members. The council nominates six can- 
didates for the two highest offices—the Cap- 
tains-Regent. At a public ceremony the names 
of the six candidates are put into a silver urn. 
A blindfolded child then draws the names of 
two men. These men become the joint rulers 
of San Marino. 

The Captains-Regent serve a term of only 
six months. Each receives a salary of five dol- 
lars a month. 

For more about San Marino, see “Europe's 
Lilliputian Countries,” on page 7. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


School Attitudes 


Dear Editor: 

The topic of proper school attitude 
came up between a friend of mine and 
myself. First, maybe, I’d better say that 
my friend has by no means been “The 
Ideal American High School Student,” 
that is, not until this semester. He had 
no interest in school and was concerned 
in doing no more than was absolutely 
necessary to pass a course and was 
completely unconcerned if he failed to 
pass. 

This semester, things took a turn for 
the better, though, and he came through 
the first mark period with an average 
of about 88 per cent. 

I had a talk with him and he put into 
words a feeling I have had for quite 
some time. It would probably do a 
world of good for those hundreds of 
high school students who are in the 
same position as he was. 

He said: “I got to thinking it over 
and I realized that the reason for my 
‘goofing off’ was not for my own benefit 
but to stay in with the gang. When I 
thought that through I asked myself 
the question: ‘How many of those kids 
are going to help support me when I’m 
on my own?’ The answer came to ‘not 
many,’ so I decided to try to do better 
and make what I can of myself.” 

This is the case of a guy who realized 
his mistake before he was graduated 
and has at least half a chance to correct 
it. But how many others have given the 
matter thought? 

I think this particular subject will 
come forward in the minds of many 
freshly graduated students, but what 
can they do about it when they are al- 
ready out of school? 

The time to think about it is now, 
while they are still able to do something 
about it. I feel that if this subject were 
analyzed in an article in your maga- 
zine, readers of it might open their eyes 
and our high schools could turn out 
many more mature, better educated, 
and all-around better people. 

Ronald Gawlitta 
Bay View High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











Writing a hit tune by using the 
principles of mathematics and 
engineering sounds like a crazy 
idea. But it works for Earl Gui- 
singer, who wrote “Whither 
Thou Goest” under the name 
Guy Singer. How does he do it? 
Meet him in Interview of the 
Week: Slide Rule Songwriter’— 
p. 4 





Do you know on what day of the week your birth- 
day will fall in 1955? To find out, you'll have to 
consult the calendar—if you haven't already. With 
the World Calendar, birthdays would fall on the 
same day year after year. Why don’t we adopt it? 
See the arguments pro and con in Forum Topic 
of the Week: World Calendar?—p. 5 





Saturday Review 


The four tiniest countries of Europe have 
been called “postage stamp” nations and 
historical “freaks.” What do you know 
about these geographic midgets? See 
Europe’s Lilliputian Countries”—p. 7 


Giving away money isn’t an easy job— 
not if you’re giving millions of dollars 
a year. In fact, it can be a highly con- 
troversial activity, as the big founda- 
tions have learned. Recently they came 
under the scrutiny of Congress. Why? 
See Foundations—Their Business Is Giv- 
ing Money Away”—p. 9 





Adapted from Brooklyn Eagle 


After starving in a garret 
"\ for 20 years, a painter has 
a right to a little fame. So 
Ben Ross thought. How 
he won his fame gives a 
twist to the plot of “That 
Blowzy Goddess Fame,” 
the short story by Manuel 
Komroff—p. 15 
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PLUS: Say What You Please, p. 3; Understanding the News, p. 11; What Do 
You Know? p. 14; Boy dates Girl, p. 16; Sports, p. 18; Crossword Puzzle, p. 20; 
Stamps, p. 22; Laughs, p. 23. 
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OR a man like Earl Guisinger, the “2x = y” of algebra is 

a way of life. “Whether you're constructing a smooth- 
soaring airplane or a hit song,” says he, “you have to apply 
the scientific principles found in mathematics and engi- 
neering. 

Guisinger should know. He is a top-notch engineer who 
designs F-89 Scorpions for Northrop Aircraft in California. 
And under the pseudonym of “Guy Singer” he is also the 
‘omposer of the hit song, “Whither Thou Goest.” 

The 49-year-old songwriter confesses that his method 
of composing would bewilder some of the Tin Pan Alley 
tunesmiths. With a keen ear and one finger, they poke out a 
new tune on the piano. “I engineer music,” Guisinger de- 
clares. He constructs a song just as he would a plane. First 
he decides what design is needed. Then he scientifically 
picks out the musical notes needed to create the design he 
has in mind. Finally he arranges the notes in order accord- 
ing to his blueprint. 

“Songwriting is all a combination of good design and pre- 
‘ise engineering,” Guisinger comments. “Scientific color 
harmony is important too. Musical sounds are like colors, 
ou know. Some colors are pleasant to the eyes. Others are 
revolting. In music, certain sound combinations are pleasing. 
Some are discordant. It’s a matter of scientifically selecting 
a pattern of pleasing sounds.” 


Rules of Science Applied to Daily Situations 


Rugged and leathery-skinned, Guisinger looks like an old 
Army man. He is one. A former colonel, he retired a few 
years ago after 20 years of service. During World War II, 
he was decorated with the Legion of Merit. 

The songwriter-soldier says he applied the logical rules 
of science and math to the daily situations encountered in 
his Army career. Utilizing the same principles, he also be- 
came a champion swimmer and boxed his way to the welter- 
weight championship at Fort Knox. 

“I believe mathematics and engineering,” he says, “clearly 
show that when certain rules are applied and abided by, 
certain results are obtained. If one does not add correctly, 
the wrong answer will always come up. If one does not live 
correctly, trouble always ensues.” 


se ote) «6xe)©60 QUOTE OF THE WEEK ¥& x vw 


Success consists of getting up just one more time than 
you fall down.—Anonymous 





PERSONALITY OF THE WEEK 





Meet Earl Guisinger, the aircraft designer 


and engineer who wrote “Whither Thou Goest” 


Slide Rule 


Songwriter 


Guisinger first took up scientific songwriting as a hobby 
about three or four years ago. About that time he adopted 
the pen name “Guy Singer.” “People had difficulty pro- 
nouncing my last name,” he explains. “It’s pronounced 
‘Guy-singer.’ I just fitted the spelling to the correct pro- 
nunciation.” 


Success Depends on Quality of a Basic Idea 


Guisinger admits that he can’t construct a musical hit 
every time he sits down to work. Success all depends on 
the quality of a basic idea. Fads, such as mambo tunes, 
never remain popular for long. “A truly popular song,” he 


_says, “has to have an emotional appeal in its basic idea which 


touches everyone’s heart.” 

The lyrics for “Whither Thou Goest” are based on the 
Bible. “Actually the lyric idea came to me in church one 
Sunday morning,” he explains. “I heard our minister deliver 
a sermon around the story of Ruth. I realized that devotion 
and loyalty are just as important today as they were 2,000 
years ago. With this theme in mind, I fashioned my lyric. 
A good part of the song’s success is due to the fact that it 
comes from a Biblical story great enough to outlast many 
civilizations and tongues.” 

There’s a reason, Guisinger believes, for the growing 
trend of religious themes in popular songs. “In times of un- 
rest and insecurity, people always turn to religion as a source 
of faith and reason to continue,” he explains. 

“Do you think it’s suitable to play religious songs on juke 
boxes in such places as restaurants and dance halls?” we 
asked Guisinger. 

“Why not?” he replied. “Religion has no limitations.” 

Guisinger might have been a professional song-and-dance- 
man today if the state of Ohio hadn’t intervened. As a boy, 
he appeared in vaudeville there with his brother. But he had 
to wipe off the grease paint when a law was passed pro- 
hibiting youngsters under 16 from appearing on the stage 
professionally. 

At college, Guisinger studied engineering “because I felt it 
offered the most education for the money.” And his money 
was limited. 

Guisinger doesn’t believe that his present engineering 
formulas for music are final. “As an aeronautical engineer,” 
he says, “I know there is a faster plane on the drawing board 
than there is on the assembly line. Who knows? Maybe my 
next song will break the sound barrier.” —Tep MILLER 
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FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 








World Calendar? 


A pro and con discussion: 
Should our calendar be revised to slice 
the year into four identical quarters? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


The calendar we use today dates back to the days when 
ancient Rome was at the pinnacle of her power. Our way 
of reckoning the days of the year was devised by Julius 
Caesar. Except for two minor revisions, Caesar’s calendar 
has remained unchanged in the 2,000 years since his time. 

Caesar and his astronomers divided the months alter- 
nately into 3l-and 30-day periods, except for February, 
which was assigned 29 days. Caesar’s nephew, the Emperor 
Augustus, borrowed this 29th day from February and added 
it to the eighth month, which he named after himself. He 
wanted his month (August) to be as long as the month 
named after his uncle Julius (July). 

According to Caesar’s calendar, each year is divided 
into 365% days—the time it takes the earth to journey 
around the sun. The one-quarter day, of course, is counted 
only once eyery four years when we have a leap year. 

Caesar's calendar year was still 11 minutes longer, how- 
ever, than it actually takes the earth to make its trip about 
the sun. As the centuries rolled on, these 11 minutes piled 
up until the error became serious. 


This Is the Proposed World Calendar » 
V This Is Our Present Calendar for 1955 


FIRST QUARTER 


JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 


THIRO QUARTER 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 
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1112131415 
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Finally, in 1582, Pope Gregory XIII cleared up the dis- 
crepancy. He skipped 10 days in the calendar for that year 
to make up for the errors that had accumulated. To take 
care of the future, he decreed that the leap year should 
be omitted three times every 400 years. 

Some people now think the time is ripe for a third repair 
job on our calendar. The World Calendar Association has 
for the last generation been advocating a new type of 
calendar. The “World Calendar,” as it is called, divides 
the year into four even quarters of three months each. 
The first month of each quarter has 31 days. The other 
months have 30 days each—including February. Each quar- 
ter begins on a Sunday and has exactly 91 days in it. 
There would be 26 working days in each month. 

The 365th day of the year would be known as “Worlds- 
day.” It would be assigned neither to a date nor to one of 
the seven days of the week. Nations and peoples through- 
out the world would observe the day as a holiday. On 
leap year we would have another unnumbered day—“Leap- 
year Day,” coming after June 30. 

Last Summer, the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council unanimously adopted a resolution asking all gov- 
ernments to study calendar reform and to present their 
views by 1955. Should we press for adoption of the World 
Calendar by the United Nations and participating govern- 
ments? ‘Here are two viewpoints: 






























































FIRST QUARTER 
JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH 
SMtTWtTteF sisMtwtr sisMtwrtrs 
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SECOND QUARTER 
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THIRD QUARTER 
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Worldsday, (a World Holiday), W or 31 December (365th 


day), follows 30 December every year. 
* The Leapyear Day, (another World Holiday), W or 31 June 
follows 30 June in leap years. 
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YES! 


1. The World Calendar would make 
life simpler. 

Our present calendar is a hodge- 
podge. For instance, a month can now 
begin on any one of seven days. More- 
over, towards the end of the month, 
we have to run through the little rhyme, 
“Thirty days hath September . . .” to 
determine whether a month has 30 or 
31 days. 

With the World Calendar, it’s a 
simple matter. There are only three 
different kinds of months. The first 
month of each quarter is 31 days long 
and starts on Sunday. The second 
month in each quarter is 30 days long 
and starts on Wednesday, while the 
last month in a quarter also has 30 
days in it and starts on Friday. 

Because the days of the week now 
jump from one date to another like 
grasshoppers, chances are you don’t 
know on what day of the week your 
birthday will fall in 1955 unless you 
first check a calendar. However, if 
your birthday falls on August 29 under 
the World Calendar, you will always 
observe it on a Wednesday, whether 
it’s your sixteenth or sixtieth celebra- 
tion. 


2. Business and other 
would save time and money. 


enterprises 


The irregularities of our present 
calendar cost millions of dollars every 
vear. 

Businessmen plan their operations 
for the future on the basis of past ex- 
perience. A retailer, for example, will 
gauge the quantities of merchandise he 
should buy for April, 1955 on the basis 
of sales in April, 1954. However, our 
irregular calendar throws a monkey 
wrench into this procedure. Saturday, 
the retailer’s busiest day, came only 
four times last year during April. This 
vear April will have five Saturdays. 

-Government and business agencies 
now compile statistics using a quarter- 
year or a half-year as a measuring 
period. Budgets — both the household 
and the million-dollar governmental 
varieties—also often adhere to quarter- 
—or half-year schedules. But in our 
present calendar, a quarter Of a year 
may extend anywhere from 90 to 92 
days. And the first half-year falls short 
of the second half in length. Thus it is 
difficult to make accurate comparisons 
in statistics or to allot a fixed amount 
of cash for two periods. 

Bookkeepers throughout the world 
now have extra headaches and their 
employers suffer pocketbook losses be- 
cause some months contain as many as 
27 working days and others as few as 
24. Employees also suffer because their 
flow of income is not regularized. 


The World Calendar would sweep 
away all these costly inconsistencies. 
Arthur Kaufmann, executive head of 
Gimbel Brothers in Philadelphia, says 
the World Calendar would tend to 
make business planning “more intel- 
ligent, which would ultimately result 
in expense saving and lower prices.” 


3. Many governments have found the 
World Calendar worthy of their support. 


Such diverse countries as France, 
India, Egypt, and Uruguay have given 
their backing to the World Calendar 
in a United Nations vote. Even the 
Russians voted an affirmative “da” for 
it. Only the United States and England 
held out against the proposal in a 1953 
U. N. vote. But we English-speaking 
people traditionally lag behind the 
times in such matters. We still cling 
to the creaking pound-and-ounces sys- 
tem of weight measurement, instead of 
using the more convenient metric sys- 
tem, as most of the rest of the world 
does. 

Apathy is the stumbling block which 
prevents us from effecting the change- 
over. Urging calendar reform, Sydney 
Harris, a newspaper columnist, states: 
“The greatest enemy of progress—any 
sort of progress—is not a positive evil 
such as war, disease, famine, pestilence 
or ignorance. It is a negative thing: 
human inertia and apathy.” 


NO! 


1. The whole scheme of things would 
be upset; confusion would reign if the 
World Calendar were adopted. 

“Give us back the days we’ve been 
robbed of,” shouted the mobs that 
roamed the street when England adop- 
ted Pope Gregory’s version of our 
calendar. 

People would have a similar right to 
cry “robbery” if the World Calendar 
were adopted. Why? Take a close look 
at the proposed calendar. What’s hap- 
pened to the 3lst of March, May, and 
August? They've been done away with. 
What will happen to birthdays that 
fall on those dates? And what would 
we do about long-term business con- 
tracts signed years ago that are sup- 
posed to come due on one of these 
“lost days”? 

The nameless and dateless “Worlds- 
days” would also create confusion. 
This would be especially true in leap 
years, when we would be saddled with 
two “Worldsdays.” 


Julius Caesar devised 
present calendar. July 
is named after Julius. 





2. It would cost too much time and 
money to popularize the World Calendar 
proposal. 


Miss Elizabeth Achelis, founder and 
president of the World Calendar As- 
sociation, has spent 25 years and over 
a half-million dollars of her personal 
fortune promoting the World Calendar. 

Despite all that effort, the World 
Calendar proposal has barely managed 
to creep to the edge of the spotlight 
of world interest. Our State Depart- 
ment has declared: “It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to put [calendar re- 
form] into effect until mass popular 
support . . . has been demonstrated.” 

To secure this “mass popular sup- 
port,” millions more in cash would 
have to be expended in publicity and 
educational programs so that people 
even in small backwoods towns would 
understand it. Some people think that 
it would be far wiser to use this money 
to solve more pressing problems. The 
people of the earth who nightly go to 
bed hungry are far more concerned 
about ways to feed themselves and 
their families than whether there are 
30 or 31 days in the month of April. 


3. The World Calendar is weighed 
down by imperfections. 

Despite Pope Gregory’s revisions, 
our present calendar year is still 26 
seconds longer than the actual solar 
year. We're still falling one day behind 
the sun every 3,323 years. The World 
Calendar does nothing to adjust this 
discrepancy. 

And another thing, let’s have a calen- 
dar which won’t become monotonous. 
Having the same day fall on exactly 
the same date year in and year out 
could become boring. 


4. The World Calendar would disrupt 
our economy. 


“The World Calendar would put us 
right out of business,” says Bob Pauxtis, 
sales manager of Joseph Hoover & Son, 
one of the largest calendar manufac- 
turers in the nation. 

Because the same calendar would be 
good every year, the calendar industry 
would have to stop production after 
one year. And the work of preparing 
calendars is too big a business to be 
condemned to extinction. Mr. Pauxtis 
estimates that the industry did more 
than $100,000,000 of business last year. 

Calendars are not only pretty to 
look at. They also serve to carry ad- 
vertising messages. 

“Right now the calendar is the most 
inexpensive way to advertise a sales 
message,” said Mr. Pauxtis. “Many 
millions of calendars are bought each 
year for advertising purposes.” If per- 
manent calendars were adopted, the 
calendar would lose all value as an 
advertising medium. 
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HAT every man is a king in his 

own home is a widely quoted—but 
seldom practiced — saying. Few men 
have taken it seriously. 

Not so Signor Michele Mulieri, a 
sheepherder in the province of Ma- 
tera, in southern Italy. He decided to 
put the saying to a test. 

But being a modest man, Signor 
Mulieri did not proclaim himself King. 
He merely announced that henceforth 
he will be “President” of his six-acre 
ranch. 

Evil-minded neighbors suspected 
that the reason he transformed his 
ranch into an “autonomous republic” 
and seceded from Italy was that Sig- 
nor Mulieri was tired of paying taxes 
to the government. 

However that may be, Signor Mu- 
lieri notified Italy's President Luigi 
Einaudi of his “secession” and invited 
him to send an ambassador. 

The Italian government sent three 
“ambassadors.” They were dressed like 
policemen, but they did not arrest 
Mulieri. They just told him that he 
could not leave his “republic” without 
a passport. 

Curiously enough, the “passport” 
looked exactly like a tax receipt—and 
cost precisely the same amount of 
money! 

Signor Mulieri’s idea, though far- 
fetched, is not quite as fantastic as it 
seems. Actually there are in Europe 
several independent countries that are 
not very much larger than Signor 
Mulieri’s six-acre ranch. 

We tend too often to forget that in 
addition to the “big and minor leagues” 
(the major powers and medium-sized 
countries), there is also in Europe a 
sort of “sandlot league” which rarely 
gets any notice in the public press. 

They are the tiny independent coun- 
tries that have been overlooked by the 
march of events—and by marching ar- 
mies. 

The smallest of these little-known 
little lands of Europe are San Marino, 
Andorra, Monaco, and Liechtenstein. 

Strictly speaking, they are not na- 
tions but historic accidents. It is prob- 
ably oversight—rather than generosity— 
that accounts for these midgets among 
the giants. 


These four Lilliputian states have all 


the trappings of nationhood, They have 
their own national flags, their own 
postage stamps, even their own little 
armies.” 
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Postage stamp in size, with stamps a big source of revenue 


Europe’s 


Lilliputian Countries 


- 

They do not belong to the United 
Nations because they cannot afford 
to send delegates to New York. 

For the most part, they have re- 
mained virtually frozen in time. Their 
peoples, largely, lead the same life to- 
day as they did centuries ago. 

Some of them have populations not 
much larger than the enrollment in 
your high school. And the width of one 
of them (Monaco) could be covered 
by 2,127 copies of Senior Scholastic— 
our staff mathematician figured that 
one out! 

They have been called “postage- 
stamp countries’—not only because of 
their size but also because the sale of 
their stamps to, collectors is a sizable 
source of national income. 

Now-—with a large magnifying -glass 
—let us examine these states in detail. 


San Marino 


This oldest and smallest republic in 
the world lies in the eastern foothills of 
the Apennines, 125 miles north of 
Rome. It is atop Mount Titano, 2,500 
feet above the Adriatic plain, Its area 
is only 38 square miles—one-tenth the 
size of New York City. The 13,600 
San Marinese are predominantly of 
Italian stock. 

This little republic was founded 
about 350 A.D. by a Dalmatian stone- 
cutter named Marinus. He came to 
work in the quarries of Mount. Titano. 

The owner of the mountain, a rich 
lady of Rimini (whose two sons 
Marinus cured of a mysterious disease), 
gratefully gave him Mount Titano as 
a site for a monastery. In time a town 
grew up around this monastery. There 
Marinus’ followers and their descen- 
dants have lived ever since. 

After Marinus: death in 360.A.D., he 
was made a saint. His words—going 
back almost 1,600 years—have served 
as a sort of “foreign policy” for San 





San Marino: Nation on a mountain top. 


Marino: “We do not want an inch of 
others’ lands, and we will not give up 
an inch of our own.” Centuries later, 
when Napoleon offered San Marino 
more territory, its citizens — recalling 
Marinus’ words—turned the offer down. 

All through its history the republic 
has offered asylum to political refugees 
from other nations. The right is guar- 
anteed in its constitution. 

Probably the most revered foreign 
name in San Marino is that of Abraham 
Lincoln. He was made an “honorary 
citizen” of the republic at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. 

On May 7, 1861, President Lincoln 
penned the following note to his 
friends in far-off San Marino: “I thank 
the council of San Marino for the, hon- 





Andorra: Has army of seven policemen. 


or of citizenship it has conferred upon 
me. Although your dominion is small, 
your state is, nevertheless, one of the 
most honored in all history. It has, by 
its experience, demonstrated the truth, 
so full of encouragement to the friends 
of humanity, that government founded 
on republican principles is capable of 
being so administered as to be secure 
and enduring.” 

In this miniature country of San 
Marino, there is no wealth, no poverty, 
no public debt—and no income tax. 

Neither are there any airplanes in 
San Marino. But this hasn’t prevented 
the state from issuing air mail stamps 
for sale to collectors. (Other exports 
from San Marino are barley, wine, 
cattle, and building stone.) 

Until recent times, another source 
of income was the conferring of titles 
(duke, count, baron, ete.) on wealthy 
foreigners—all for a “minor consider- 
ation,” say, a few thousand dollars. 
~ San Marino is governed by a grand 
Council of 60 members elected by pop- 


ular vote. The Council nominates six 
candidates for the two highest offices 
in the republic—the Captains-Regent. 
At a public ceremony the names of the 
six candidates are deposited in a silver 
urn. A blindfolded child then draws the 
names of two men who become the 
joint rulers of San Marino. 

The two Captains-Regent serve a 
term of only six months. Each receives 
a salary of five dollars a month. 

Oddly enough, this tiny republic is 
the only Communist-run country west 
of the Iron Curtain. The Reds, in part- 
nership with fellow-traveling Left So- 
cialists, hold a slim—one seat—majori- 
ty in the Council. A new election is 
to take place this year. 

The standing army of San Marino 
consists of a force of 80 men—plus a 
50-piece military band! 


- Andorra 


Of the four “small fry” nations of 
Europe, Andorra is the smallest in pop- 
ulation but the largest in size. 

It is inhabited by 5,231 people, 
scattered in six villages, Even the “cap- 
ital,” also called Andorra, is a village 
of only 700 people. Andorra occupies 
191 square miles—about one-half the 
area of New York City. 

This midget republic is tucked away 
high in the Pyrenees Mountains be- 
tween the borders of France and Spain. 
For more than six months each year, 
the passes leading to’ France are 
blocked by snow. 

The story is told that when Napo- 
leon was conquering Europe in the 
early 19th century, he “stumbled” upon 
Andorra. ‘He was so intrigued by its 
history that he gave orders that the 
little country should not be touched. 
“It is a political curiosity,” Napoleon 
exclaimed. “It must be preserved.” 

Some 130 years later another cor- 
poral, Adolf Hitler, also decided that 
this poor, mountainous little country 
wasn’t worth occupying. 

The history of Andorra goes back 
1,200 years, when a group of Catalan 
peasants, fleeing from the Moors who 
had overrun Spain, settled in these 
mountain valleys, 

Charlemagne granted it independ- 
ence early in the ninth century. An- 
dorra_ still treasures the document 
signed by him. Since 1278 it has en- 
joyed undisturbed self-rule under the 





Liechtenstein: Prince pays to rule. 





Stamps courtesy Stamps Magazine 
Monaco: Size—.59 sq. mi. (375 acres). 


joint protection of France and the 
Spanish Bishop of Urgel. 

Andorra pays an annual “tribute” of 
960 francs ($2.75) to France and 460 
pesetas ($11.50) to the Bishop. 

The judges of Andorra are appointed 
in equal numbers by the Spanish Bish- 
op and the French government. Other- 
wise Andorra is an independent repub- 
lic. It is ruled by a Council-General of 
24 members, four from each of the six 
parishes. They are elected by the heads 
of families, for a term of four years. 
No one can serve on the Council unless 
he is married. 

The chief executive is called the 
“First Syndic,” and his deputy, the 
“Second Syndic.” They are chosen by 
the Council-General. 

The standing “army” of Andorra con- 
sists of seven policemen. They guarded 
the little state’s neutrality during World 
War II! 

Andorra has no income tax, no lawy- 
ers, and almost no laws. There has 
been no murder committed there as 
far back as anyone can remember. 

Sheep raising and the cultivation of 
tobacco are the leading industries. 
Smuggling is equally important. An- 
dorra has been called the “smugglers” 
paradise.” Most of the tobacco grown 
is smuggled across the Spanish or 
French frontier — evading payment of 
customs, 

Everyone knows it. No one cares. 
In fact, smuggling is regarded as an 
honorable profession. 


Monaco 


The area of this smallest of inde- 
pendent states is precisely .59 square 
miles (and please note the decimal 
point)! It occupies only 375 acres. If 
you are a fair golfer, you could drive 
a golf ball across the width of all 
Monaco in three strokes. (Its average 
width is barely 650 yards.) 

But this tiny principality has a choice 
location. It is situated in the sunny 
Riviera on the Mediterranean coast of 
southern France, Its mild climate, 
balmy air, and magnificent scenery 
against the background of the high, 
snow-capped Alps, have made Monaco 
the haven of pleasure-seekers. 

Monaco’s population is 21,000. Of 
this number, only 2,000 are full-fledged 
citizens. The rest are Frenchmen, Ital- 
ians, Corsicans, and British. 


Monaco is rather snobbish about na- 
turalization. Your family ‘thas to have 
resided in Monaco for four generations 
before you may become a citizen. 

After enjoying independence for 800 
years, this little land was annexed to 
France in 1793 by the French Revo- 
lutionary government, which deposed 
the reigning Monacan Prince. His line 
was re-established in 1814, but Monaco 
was placed under the protection of the 
Kingdom of Sardinia. In 1861, Monaco 
went under French guardianship but 
retained its political independence. 

The Prince of Monaco was an abso- 
lute ruler until the adoption of a con- 
stitution in 1911. This constitution 
provides for a National Council of 21 
members elected by the people for 
four years. The present ruler is 31-year- 
old Prince Rainier III. 

The Monegasques (as the citizens 
of Monaco are called) pay no income 
tax. Most of them earn a good living 
from the thriving tourist trade. Visitors 
to Monaco number more than 1,500,- 
000 a year. 

The principality’s chief income is de- 
rived from the gambling tables of the 
world-famous Monte Carlo Casino. 

Curiously enough, the Monaco resi- 
dents themselves are not permitted to 
enter the gaming rooms. The theory 
apparently is that gambling may be all 
right for foreigners—but not for the 
Monegasques! 


Liechtenstein 


This little principality made head- 
lines in the world press a couple of 
years ago. It applied to the United Na- 
tions for thembership in the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. The request was 
promptly approved by the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
of the Upper Rhine, between Austria 
and Switzerland. It covers an area of 
65 square miles—which is a little small- 
er than that of the District of Colum- 
bia. It has a population of 13,571, 
mostly of German stock. The people 
earn their living primarily from farming 
and cattle raising. 

At one time a member of the Ger- 
man Confederation, Liechtenstein be- 
came independent in 1868. 

This little state is a constitutional, 
hereditary monarchy. Under the Con- 
stitution, legislative power rests with 
the Landtag (parliament) of 15 mem- 
bers, elected every four years. The 
reigning prince is Franz Josef II. 

For the privilege of being ruler of 
Liechtenstein, the reigning prince must 
contribute each year to the public 
treasury about $110,000. This covers 
practically all of the state’s expenses. 
Not a bad idea, at that. 


—Irvinc DEW. TALMADGE 
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Adapted from a cartoon by Burckn Chicago Sun-Times 


Oil for America’s lamps of scholarship and research... 
Or an easy, tax-free outlet for a few vast fortunes? 


OW would you like the job of giv- 
ing away money—millions of dol- 
lars a year? 

It isn’t an easy assignment. Faced 
with the problem of distributing their 
charity donations most efficiently, many 
wealthy individuals and corporations 
have formed special organizations 
called foundations. A total of about 
$150,000,000 a year is given away by 
American foundations. 

Recently, some of the foundations 
came under attack by a Congressional 
investigating committee. A report is- 
sued by three of the five members of 
the committee charged that the founda- 
tions were supporting policies and ac- 
tivities “subversive” of our traditional 
American beliefs and institutions. These 
charges were vigorously denied by the 
presidents of such leading foundations 
as the Rockefeller, Carnegie, and Ford 
Foundations. 

Why has the giving of charity sud- 
denly become so controversial? To un- 
derstand this question, we have first to 
see how foundations operate. 


How They Are Set Up 


Let’s take the case of Mr. Jones, a 
prominent industrialist. During the 
course of a year, Mr. Jones gives away 
large sums of money for charitable 
purposes. But Mr. Jones feels that his 
donations frequently go to insignificant 
causes. He would like to have his mon- 
ey used to finance organized projects. 
Mr. Jones may also want a large por- 
tion of his estate set aside for charit- 
able uses after his death, on which he 
would like to avoid the payment of in- 
come and inheritance taxes. 

To fulfill these wishes, Mr. Jones 


takes a substantial sum of money and 
sets it aside in a fund. To manage the 
fund, he establishes a foundation. The 
foundation is usually incorporated under 
a state charter as a non-profit corpo- 
ration. Mr. Jones then appoints a board 
of trustees made up of well-known 
men in business and the professions to 
direct the affairs of the foundation. 
The board invests Mr. Jones’ original 
bequest in stocks and bonds to assure 
the foundation a regular income. Since 
the profits from such investments are 
to be used for welfare work, the 
foundation does not have to pay taxes 
on this income. 

The foundation’s board decides what 
programs to undertake with this in- 
come. If it decides to finance a re- 
search project, the foundation usually 
grants the money to scholars and scien- 
tists. The foundation’s staff checks on 
the qualifications of the researcher and 
the importance of his project before 
granting any funds. Afterwards, the re- 
searcher is free to carry out his work 
without undue interference from the 
foundation, though he may be asked 
to submit periodic reports. 

Sometimes an industrial corporation 
will set up a foundation to handle its 
philanthropic giving. 

Most foundations limit their gift giv- 
ing to some well-defined area or type 
of activity. A foundation sponsored by 
a steel-manufacturing corporation, for 
instance, may give gifts for welfare 
projects only in communities where the 
company has a plant located. Or it may 
make grants only for research and edu- 
cation in metals research. Some founda- 


‘tions support only medical or health 


projects. Other foundations, such as 
the Rockefeller Foundation, may un- 







FOUNDATIONS 


Their Business 


Is Giving Money Away 


Our tax laws have stimulated giving 


dertake any project “which aims to 
promote the well being of mankind.” 

The big “general welfare” founda- 
tions are an American innovation. 
John D. Rockefeller, who made his 
fortune in oil production, Andrew 
Carnegie, the steel industrialist, and 
Henry Ford, the automobile manufac- 
turer, were among the founding fath- 
ers of American “big business.” These 
men were also the fathers of the multi- 
million-dollar foundation. The “Big 
Three” foundations were established by 
these men and their families. 

The Carnegie Corporation (estab- 
lished 1911) and its affiliates are en- 
dowed with $253,500,000 in assets. 
The Rockefeller Foundation (1918), 
has an endowment of $309,896,000. 
The Ford Foundation (1936), has total 
assets worth $518,865,000. It owns 90 . 
per cent of the stock of Ford Motor Co. 


What Foundations Do 


In their activities, the big founda- 
tions of Carnegie, Rockefeller, and Ford 
have added a new definition to charity. 
They do not aim to help one needy 
widow or one flood-stricken town. 
Their goal is rather to “advance human 
welfare” on a panoramic scale. They 
try to find and correct the causes of 
man’s shortcomings rather than to ease 
a few personal aches or pains. Here are 
some of the areas in which the “Big 
Three” foundations have supported 
projects: 


Education 

Because most great social problems 
can be solved only by a long-range 
educational program, many foundations 
have sighted their biggest guns—and 
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the largest share of their money—on 
education. The Carnegie Corporation, 
particularly has concerned itself with 
improving education and teaching tech- 
niques. For example, one typical gift 
was a $90,000 grant to enable North- 
western University to make its courses 
in political science more meaningful. 
Since its formation, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration has donated $52,000,000 to 
help build 2,500 libraries throughout 
the country. 

The Ford Foundation is currently 
backing an educational project which 
takes bright 16%-year-olds directly from 
the second or third year in high school 
and enrolls them in college. Purpose of 
the program? To find out whether high 
school and college courses of study can 
be redesigned to give youngsters a 
better education by the time they reach 
draft age. 


Medical and Scientific Research 


Research sponsored by the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation licked the menace of 
hookworm and yellow fever in the 
South early in this century. More re- 
cently, a Rockefeller grant enabled 
scientists to complete the work which 
resulted in the development of penicil- 
lin. Rockefeller money built the Mount 
Palomar telescope, biggest in the world, 
as well as an early model of the cyclo- 
tron, a key instrument in the develop- 
ment of atomic science. 


Social Problems 


An inquiry into the problems of aged . 


people and their adjustment to retire- 
ment has been financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Ford recently made 
a $3,500,000 grant for a human be- 
havior study. Its object is to find out 
what causes and motives make people 
act the way they do. The Ford Founda- 
tion also supported a study of the 
causes and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Problems in Government 
and Overseas Work 


To understand the Communists bet- 
ter, Rockefeller established a Russian 
Institute at Columbia University pro- 
viding instruction on Russian affairs. 
Armed Forces and State Department 
officials receive training there. 

Ford has set up several independent 
foundations, such as the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, the Fund 
for Adult Education, and the Fund for 
the Republic. The latter group aims 
“to support activities directed toward 
the elimination of restrictions on free- 
dom of thought, inquiry, and expres- 
sion in the United States.” In short,: it 
wants to find ways to protect dem- 
ocratic civil liberties against both com- 
munist and fascist conspiracies. 

More than a generation ago, the 


Rockefeller Foundation promoted med- 
ical education and care in China. More 
recently, it developed a corn-and- 
wheat-growing project in Mexico. A 
serious food shortage was prevented 
and the food yield in Mexico increased 
by 30 per cent. Ford has granted 
money to Middle and Far Eastern 
countries for schools and hospitals. 

In the early years of the great 
foundations, most of the funds went for 
medical and _ scientific research, or 
hospital, library, and school construc- 
tion. However, much of this work has 
been taken over by governments or 
publicly supported agencies. 

Some foundations, therefore, have 
become increasingly concerned with 
social problems and ideas. What makes 
nations wage war? What causes racial 
prejudice? Grants are moving into 
projects involving the social sciences. 

Commenting on this change in giv- 
ing, a previous House of Representa- 
tives committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Rep. Eugene Cox of Georgia, 
said in 1952: “It is entirely possible 
that in a time when man’s mastery over 
the physical sciences threatens him 
with possible extermination, the eventu- 
al reward from the pursuit of the social 
sciences may prove even more im- 
portant than the accomplishments in 
the physical sciences.” 


Reasons for Scrutiny 


Most people agree that the founda- 
tions have contributed important serv- 
ices to mankind. Why, then, are they 
now being scrutinized by our law- 
makers? 

The number of foundations in the 
country today is mushrooming fast. In 
1930 there were fewer than 250 such 
organizations. Today there are about 
7,000. Total assets of all foundations 
have now reached the huge sum of 
$3,200,000,000. 

In a sense, money given to founda- 
tions is considered a public trust. Why? 
Foundations are financed with funds 
that would normally be spent for taxes. 
An individual in the highest income 
tax bracket pays the Federal Govern- 
ment 91 cents of each dollar subject 
to surtax. But he can donate 30 per 
cent of his income to a foundation, 
within certain limitations, without pay- 
ing a tax on these dollars. 

Over the past 50 years Congress has 
investigated the foundations a number 
of times. For example, in 1952 the 
Cox committee investigated foundations 
on charges of communist infiltration. 
The committee gave the foundations 
a clean bill of health and commended 
them for their activities. 

However, there is increasing aware- 
ness of the possible influence that 
foundations might have on education. 


For example, the foundations are 
financing research to determine the 
best educational methods. Few people 
will deny that a nation’s thinking and 
views on government are colored by the 
type of education its citizens receive. 

Last year, a House Special Com- 
mittee held public hearings to inquire 
into the activities of foundations. The 
Congressional group was headed by 
Rep. B. Carroll Reece (Rep., Tennes- 
see). 

Some observers criticized the hear- 
ings, saying the Republican majority 
on the committee adjourned the hear- 
ings after listening to only a few wit- 
nesses. Most of these witnesses, it was 
charged, were unfriendly to the founda- 
tions. Representatives of the founda- 
tions were not invited to testify. 


Charges and Answers 


Last month, Mr. Reece and his two 
Republican colleagues on the commit- 
tee submitted their report. Here are 
the charges they made: 

1. The power of the large founda- 
tions is so enormous that they might 
dictate “thought control” in govern- 
ment and education. They already 
wield strong influence by “vast propa- 
ganda, by supplying advisers, and by 
controlling much research” in these 
areas. 

2. The foundations have supported 
“subversion” in the sense that their 
work is undermining the basic “prin- 
ciples” of our American way of life. 

3. The foundations have financed 
and supported “socialism” and “inter- 
nationalism” as opposed to “American 
nationalism.” 

4. “Tax planning rather than char- 
ity,” it was charged, is the reason for 
the rapid increase in the number of 
foundations in recent years. 

The Democratic minority on the 
Reece Committee filed a dissenting re- 
port. The Democratic members, Reps. 
Wayne Hays of Ohio and Gracie Pfost 
of Idaho, asserted that the majority 
conclusions were a “crack pot view.” 
The minority also said that: 

1. Statements of fact and opinion 
in the Reece report were either “un- 
true on their face . . . half-truths [or] 
misleading.” 

2. The committee majority and staff 
members had strong “prejudgments” 
and prejudices on foundations even 
before the hearings began. 

3. The sudden adjournment of the 
hearings without giving the foundations 
a chance to testify denied “fundamental 
rights to those persons and organiza- 
tions slandered by the testimony of 
previous witnesses.” 

After the Reece report was made 
public, Charles Dollard, president of 

(Continued on page 22) 
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State of the Union 


Congress—and the nation—heard 
President Eisenhower's request for 
new legislation. 

The Constitution requires the 
President to report on the State of 
the Union at the opening of each 
Congress. In the early days of our 
Republic, when communications 
were poor, the President's message 
was intended to bring the Congress 
up-to-date on what had happened 
since the preceding session. Today, 
with radio and television coverage, 
the message has become a report to 
the nation as a whole. In the mes- 
sage the President outlines the poli- 
cies of his Administration and asks 
for favorable Congressional action 
to achieve these aims. 

On January 6, President Eisen- 
hower delivered his third State of 
the Union address (his first to 
a Democratic-controlled Congress). 
The President called for a contin- 
uation of the middle-of-the-road 
policies which marked the previous 
two years of his Administration. 

In the international field, the Pres- 
ident found the situation—while still 
dangerous—improving, and asked 
for continued vigilance to preserve 
the nation’s safety. He said the de- 
cision to build up our nation’s 
atomic-airpower defenses, while 


cutting the size of the Army and~ , 


Navy, had been made only after 
“prayerful” study. He asked Con- 
gress to extend the draft and to pass 
a military reserve program giving 
our country 5,000,000 trained re- 
serves for emergency use by 1959. 
Details were submitted on January 
13 in a special message. (See news 
pages Jan. 5 issue.) 

Among the new items requested 
by the President: 


Federal legislation to meet the 
shortages of schools and_ school 
teachers. (This would be detailed 
in a later message on February 15.) 
>Establishment of a Federal Com- 
mission on the Arts to stimulate cre- 
ative effort, and give “awards of 
merit” to outstanding artists. 


Creation of an office of Coordina- 





tor of Public Works in the Executive 
Department. He would work with 
Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments to plan construction jobs to 
give employment in the event of a 
depression. 

These were other important Presi- 
dential requests: 
Foreign trade—a lowering of tariff 
barriers to encourage international 
trade. (The 83rd Republican Con- 
gress refused to extend the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act for three 
years but extendec it for one year 
only. The President sent Congress 
a special message on foreign trade 
January 10.) 
Foreign aid—a continuation of 
economic and military aid to our 
allies with a stepped-up program for 
Asia and less aid for Europe. 
PAgriculture—a continuation of the 
flexible farm-support price program 
passed by the previous Congress. 
Voting age—adoption of a Consti- 
tutional amendment lowering . the 
voting age from 21 to 18. Georgia is 
the only state that now permits 18- 
year-olds to vote. 
PPublic power—the President 
favors Federal-state cooperation, 
wherever possible, in developing the 





International News photo 





Meet Sam Rayburn (Dem., Tex., right), 
new Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. He is being congratulated by 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr. -(Rep., Mass.), 
outgoing Speaker. This is Rayburn‘s 7th 
term as Speaker. He has served long- 
er than any other Speaker in history. 







nation’s resources, rather than Fed- 
eral action alone. However, he did 
ask for a Federal project to develop 
the Upper Colorado Valley. 


PHighways—an expansion of the 
nation’s highway system for both 
economic and security reasons. The 
President's special advisory com- 
mission has suggested spending 
$101,000,000,000 on highways over 
the next ten years. (A special mes- 
sage on the national highway pro- 
gram was to be sent to Congress 
January 27.) 

PHealth—the President again re- 
quested a Federal health reinsur- 
ance program, to help private health 
insurance companies serve low- 
income families. This was turned 
down by the preceding Congress. 
(Health reinsurance was to be the 
subject of a message January 24.) 


PGovernment pay raise—enactment 
of a general increase for all Federal 
employees, including postal work- 
ers, together with an increase in the 
cost of mailing a letter. The previous 
Congress voted a Government pay 
increase for postal workers, but the 
President vetoed the bill because it 
did not include increased mail rates. 
(This was dealt with in a special 
message January 11.) 


PPay increases for Congressmen— 
they now receive $12,500 a year 
plus a $2,500 expense account, but 
feel themselves underpaid com- 
pared with salaries in private busi- 
ness. (See Forum Topic, Jan. 12.) 


>Housing—authority to build 
35,000 public housing units a year 
for the next two years. The previous 
Congress approved the building. of 
35,000 units for one year only. 
PRaising of the minimum wage 
from 75 cents to 90 cents an hour. 
Minor revisions in the Taft-Hartley 
labor law. : 
PStatehood for Hawaii but not yet 
for Alaska. Last year Congress de- 
feated a plan to grant statehood to 
both Hawaii and Alaska. 

The Democrats have indicated 
they will go along with most of the 
President’s foreign policy. However, 
they are expected to oppose much of 
the domestic program. They disagree 
with the President’s plan to cut the 
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size of the Army and Navy and are 
expected to push a different military 
reserve program. The Democrats 
may try to re-enact high-support 
prices for farm products. They also 
feel that the present internal secur- 
ity program has needlessly endan- 
gered the jobs of many loyal citizens. 


27% of U.S. Off-Limits 


More than a fourth of the United 
States is declared “off-limits” to 
Soviet citizens. 


The move was taken by the State 
Department because the Russians 
had placed similar travel curbs upon 
Americans in the Soviet Union. 
(American citizens in Russia are pro- 
hibited, from visiting about 30 per 
cent of the country, containing 75 
per cent of the population.) 

The new curbs will apply to about 
400 Russians working in the US. 
They will be prohibited from visiting 
about 27 per cent of the US. 

The ban is intended to exclude 
Soviets from atomic installations 
areas and important harbors within 
the U.S. But in many cases Ameri- 
can officials were puzzled by the 
areas of the exclusions (see map). 

Some local officials suggested that 
the State Department was merely 
imitating the Soviets in making the 
travel restrictions as confusing as 
those imposed by the Soviets. 

Secretary of State Dulles said that 
whenever the Russians lifted their 
restrictions we would do likewise. 


New Panama President 


Wanted, a Sherlock Holmes: The 
new President, of Panama, Jose 
Ramon Guizado, has offered a 
$50,000 reward for catching the 
killers of his predecessor. 


An intensive manhunt has been 
going on in the little Central Ameri- 
can republic since January 2. On that 
day unidentified men shot and killed 
President Jose Antonio Remon. He 
was ambushed at a race track and 
riddled with machine-gun bullets. 
Two others (including the Presiden- 
tial bodyguard)’ were slain in the 
shooting. The assassins escaped. 

Jose Antonio Remon was 46 and 
regarded as the “strong man” of Pan- 
ama. For many years he had served 
as chief of the National Police, the 
only armed force in the repypblic. 
This gave him, in effect, power to 
seat and unseat Presidents. In 1951, 
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Wide World photo 


Darkened areas on map show sections of U.S. that have been declared “off lim- 
its’ to Russians (see news story, this issue). Areas are in 39 states, and 
cover about 27 per cent of U.S. Underlined cities in otherwise open areas are 
also off limits to Russians. Non-underlined cities are among 31 cities de- 
clared open in otherwise closed areas. Mexican border (except Webb Co., Tex.) 
and the Great Lakes section of Canadian border are also declared off limits. 


he decided to run for the Presidency 
himself—and won. 

“Chichi” Remon (as he was called 
by his friends) turned out to be an 
energetic and pcpular President. Re- 
cently he had concluded a new treaty 
with the United States regarding the 
Canal Zone. (See last week's issue.) 

Remon’s murder is still shrouded 
in mystery. There seems to be no 
clue as to who the assassins were or 
why they struck. 

Vice-President Jose Ramon Gui- 
zado was sworn in to succeed Remon. 
He promptly appointed the slain 
President's younger brother to the 
post of Minister of Justice—giving 


-him the job of hunting the killers. 


At the request of the Panama gov- 
ernment, the New York City Police 
Department is sending two detec- 
tives to help solve the murder. 


French OK Arms Pact 


After four years of dilly-dallying, 
the French finally approved the pact 
to rearm West Germany. 


The French National Assembly 
did so reluctantly and by a narrow 
margin (287 to 260 votes). For the 
Germans are their historic enemies. 
Germany had invaded France three 
times in the last 85 years (the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, World War I, 
World War IT). When Germany sur- 
rendered at the end of World War II 


in 1945, our French allies hoped that 
Germany would never again be a 
threat to France. But the French now 
realize that Communist aggression 
is the more immediate threat. 

Four treaties were ratified by the 
French National Assembly: 

1. Granting almost complete sov- 
ereignty to West Germany. 

2. The “Europeanization” of the 
Saar (see major article in the No- 
vember 17 issue). 

3. Admission of West Germany to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO)-—the 14-nation West- 
ern defense alliance. 

4. The enlargement of the Western 
European Union (WEU) to include 
West Germany and Italy. (The 
other member-countries are Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg.) The WEU has 
the power to set “ceilings” on the 
armed forces and armaments con- 
tributed by its members to NATO. 
Under the WEU “ceilings,” West 
Germany will be allowed to organize 
a 12-division, 500,000-man .orce. 

These pacts have already been 
ratified by the British House of Com- 
mons (on November 13) and the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies (on 
December 23). Ratification is still to 
be completed by West Germany, 
Belgium, Canada, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Greece, Turkey, and 
the United States Senate 
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Air Cadets Won't Fly 


The new Air Force Academy won't 
teach flying. 


The curriculum will consist largely 
of the social studies and the general 
sciences. Rather than. pilot’s wings, 
the graduate will receive the silver 
wings of an aircraft observer—plus a 
Bachelor of Science degree afd a 
2nd _ lieutenancy. 

A cadet will have to wait until he 
completes the four-year course be- 
fore he learns how to fly. Cadets 
will spend considerable time in the 
air, but it will be in connection with 
navigation training. 

The chief aim of the academy, ac- 
cording to Air Force officials, is to 
train “future generals—generals who 
will be combination businessmen, 
scientists, and diplomats.” 

The new academy will open this 
July in temporary quarters at Lowry 
Air Force Base near Denver. 


Women Drivers “Safer” 


“Young girl drivers don’t take the 
chances on the highway that boys 
do.” So says an insurance company 
which has just reduced its rates for 
women drivers under 25. 


Drivers under 25 usually have to 
pay higher insurance rates than their 
elders. This difference was intro- 
duced by insurance companies in 
1950 because surveys showed that 
young drivers had more accidents. 

Now the Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany has decided to put all women 


‘on the same basis of low rates. The 


companys move was based on re- 
cent accident studies. Allstate says 
men under 25 must continue to pay 
the higher rates. And women won't 
get the reduced rates if the car they 
drive is also driven regularly by a 
male member of the family under 25. 

For the present, Allstate’s ruling 
applies to New York City and the 
states of Indiana and Arizona. But 
the plan is likely to be extended on 
a nationwide basis. 

To encourage driver education, 
Allstate offers discounts ranging up 
to 15 per cent to applicants who 
have had driver education courses. 


1954 DEATH TOLL 


Traffic deaths for 1954—in all age 
groups—totalled about 36,500, ac- 
cording to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. That’s about 1,800 less than 1953, 
and is the lowest toll since 1950. 


This “good news” was offset, how- 
ever, by another NSC report. This 
past Christmas 391 persons died as 
a result of traffic accidents, com- 
pared to 1948's 277, previous high. 

Highway officials in Connecticut 
think they may have a way to re- 
duce the accident toll at night. They 
have painted a white line along the 
outer edges of the Merritt Park- 
way between Greenwich and New 
Haven. The idea was suggested by 
Dr. John V. N. Dorr, an engineer of 
Westport, Conn. He said that head- 
light glare at night caused his wife, 
like many other drivers, to swerve 
to the right. The new white lines 
will help drivers to keep safely in 
their lanes. 


IN BRIEF 


Physically Unfit: American young 
people are getting so soft that it’s be- 
coming a menace to our country’s 
safety. That is the opinion of Dr. 
William L. Hughes, director of Physical 
Education at Temple University in Phil- 
adelphia. Dr. Hughes served as a physi- 
cal fitness consultant to the Government 
during World War II. At one point dur- 
ing the Korean War, one-third of the 
youths eligible to be drafted were re- 
jected—the majority of them for physi- 
cal unfitness. 


Dental Recess: Although most stu- 
dents probably wouldn’t consider it a 
vacation, the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice is sponsoring a move to get students 
released from school for dental appoint- 
ments. The service says there just isn’t 
enough time on Saturdays and after 
school to fill all the cavities. 


Radar Notes: Radar is now being 
used by the British in Africa and the 
Middle East to warn inhabitants of ap- 
proaching locust swarms. The locusts 
are betrayed by the water in their 
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bodies, which causes a “blip” on the 
radar screen. By spotting and plotting 
the course of the swarms, precautions 
can be taken to cut the damage—esti- 
mated at $40,000,000 annually. 
>Radar is also apparently upsetting the 
plans of homing pigeons. Of 2,000 pi- 
geons released from Munich, Germany, 
last year, only 16 found their way 
home. Other European cities reported 
similar cases of vagrant pigeons. Recent 
studies have suggested that pigeons - 
lose all sense of direction when they 
encounter radar beams. 


Stories in a Sentence 


Because the U.S. has an oversupply 
of coins, the San Francisco mint will 
close down by the middle of this year. 
»Three hundred Federal prisoners in 
Atlanta were given $50 and 30 days 
off their sentences for volunteering as 
guinea pigs in testing new malaria 
drugs—none of them died. 

>The U.S. Agriculture Department es- 
timated that cigarette production was 
about 3% less (from 423,000,000,000 
cigarettes to 405,000,000,000) in 1954 
than in 1953 and said that publicity 
about smoking as a possible cause of 
cancer was a factor. 


Quick Quiz 
ned 
ON THE ~ NEWS 

1. The French National Assembly 
approved (a) Germany’s admission to 
the U.N.; (b) the union of East and 
West Germany; (c) the rearming of 
West Germany. (Underline one.) 

2. The man who succeeded Jose 
Antonio Remon as President of Panama 
is (a) Jose Ramon Guizado; (b) 
Arnulfo Arias, (Underline one.) 

3. The President’s State of the Union 
address (a) has grown up by custom; 
(b) is required by the Constitution; 
(c) was begun by President Lincoln. 
(Underline one.) 








The Ladejinsky Case 


Wolf Ladejinsky (left), 55, is a farm ex- 
pert with 20 years of Government service. 
Last month, Agriculture Secretary Benson 
dismissed Ladejinsky from the post of 
agriculture attache in Tokyo. Among 
the “security” reasons—Ladejinsky was 
born in Russia and still had relatives 
there. 

It was protested that Ladejinsky had 
been cleared by the State Department last 
.April. Further, he had done a highly- 
praised job in Japan. 

The upshot? President Eisenhower or- 
dered Foreign Operations Administration 
to hire Ladejinsky to direct land reform in 
South Viet Nam. 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


I. FOUNDATIONS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the num- 
ber which precedes the word or 
phrase which best completes the sent- 
ence. 


The three foundations with the 
greatest funds have been foun- 
ded with wealth from the es- 
tates of all of the following, 
except 
1. Andrew Carnegie 
2. Henry Ford 
3. J. P. Morgan 
4. John D. Rockefeller 
. Since profits from investments 
are used for welfare work, foun- 
dation income is 
1. tax exempt 
2. taxed as a capital gain 
3. taxed at regular income tax 
rates 
4. tax exempt for the first ten 
years only 
». Researchers who receive foun- 
dation funds are usually 
1. required to report to approp- 
riate government agencies 
2. limited to work in specified 
laboratories 
3. free to carry on their work 
with a minimum of interfer- 
ence 
4. limited in right to travel 
_d. The Carnegie Corporation was 
established in the year 
1. 1865 3. 1930 
2. 1911 4. 1953 
», All of the following are major 
areas in which the foundations 
are carrying on their work, ex- 
cept 
1. education 
2. medical 
search 
8. problems in government and 
democracy 
4. public works projects 


a 


and _ scientific re- 


il. LITTLE COUNTRIES 


A. On the left of each of the coun- 
tries in Column A, list the number 
preceding the locations in Column B 
which are most accurate. 


Column A 
__a. Andorra 
__b. Liechtenstein 
__.c. Monaco 
__d. San Marino 


Column B 
Apennines 
. Himalayas 
. Mediterranean Coast 
. Pyrenees Mountains 
. Rhine River, near Austria 


CF OW 


B. Match the country with the de- 
scription 
Column A 
__a. Andorra 
__b. Liechtenstein 
__c. Monaco 
__d. San Marino 


Column B 


. Abraham Lincoln was an honorary 
citizen. 

. Columbus slept there. 

. A resort for gamblers. 

. Napoleon gave orders that it should 
not be touched. 

. It is a member of the International 
Court of Justice. 


m Co bo _ 
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ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


. The consumption of butter has 
declined since 1935. 

2. The consumption of margarine 
has increased since 1935. 

3. The consumption of margarine 
has increased because it has 
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been effectively advertised by 
its manufacturers. . 

. In the period 1947-1949 con- 
sumption of butter per person 
was slightly over 10 pounds. 

. In 1954 the consumption of 
margarine was greater than the 
consumption of butter. 

. The drop in the consumption of 
butter in the period 1947-1954 
was greater than during the 
period 1935-1949. 


IV. WORLD CALENDAR 
__a. The calendar we use today was 


devised by 
1. Julius Caesar 
2. Augustus Caesar 
8. Pope Gregory XIII 
4. Charlemagne 
. The purpose of a leap year 
every four years is to 
1. give businessmen an extra 
day during the winter 
. reduce the number of days 
during the year 
. honor the founder of our 
present-day calendar 
. correct the calendar so that 
it measures more accurately 
the time it takes the earth 
to journey around the sun 
—_c. In the 1953 vote in the U. N., 
calendar reform was supported 
by all of the following countries, 
except 


1. Egypt 
2. France 


8. India 
4, the U. S. 


V. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


Match the description in Column B 
with the name in Column A. 


Column A 
a. Dag Hammarskjold 
. Pierre Mendes-France 


. Sam Rayburn 
. Harold F. Stassen 


Column B 

. Russian foreign minister 

2. Speaker of the U. S. House of 
Representatives 

3. Head of the Foreign Operations 
Administration 

. U. N. Secretary General 

. French Prime Minister 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Andorra (an.dér’a) 

Apennines (ap’é.ninz ) 

autonomous (6’tdn’6.miis) 

franc (frangk) 

Liechtenstein (lik’tén.shtin ) 

Lilliputian (lil'i.pi’shan) — pertaining to 
Lilliput, the imaginary island in Swift's 
Gulliver's Travels, where the inhabi- 
tants were six inches tall, 

Monaco (mdn’‘a.ké) 

peseta (pé.sa'ti) 

Pyrenees ( pir’é.néz) 

San Marino (san’ ma.ré’né) 
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That Blowzy Goddess Fame 


Use the luck you have, good or bad, and use it over and over again 


is eer dog has its day,” I said, 
“and our day is sure to come.” 
But my words were hardly consoling. 

“Yes! That’s the bunk I’ve been hear- 
ing for years. If you don’t mind, I'll 
have some of it now. My hair is gray 
from waiting.” A smile crept over his 
face. He smiled as though he himself 
were his own best joke. 

“Well, some fellows are lucky and 
some ... You are really due for a break 
| ay 

He did not let me finish. 

“Yes, I am due for a break and maybe 
it is coming to,me and maybe not. But 
I don’t believe in luck. When I am dead 
my pictures may bring high prices. Yes, 
I know all the stories about Rembrandt 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
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and Van Gogh and Gauguin and all the 
poor suffering geniuses and how the 
dealers bought up the pictures for a 
song and raked in the cash. I’ve heard 
all the stories and if you think I give a 
darn about being great after I am dead 
you are mistaken. I want to eat some- 
thing now.” 

“Well, Ben, I’ve known you for twen- 
ty years and you always managed some- 
how or other.” 

“Sure I managed. But I’m sick of that 
existence stuff. I’m sick of the ten-dollar- 
a-month studio on Fourteenth Street. 
I'm sick of smoked fish that I keep in 
the sketch box. I’m sick of painting on 
old canvases and wearing the cast-off 
clothes of my friends. And who wants 
to buy a picture these days anyway? 
Say, you know a good joke? Listen to 


this one. Every year for over fifteen 
years I sent a picture to the Carnegie 
exhibit. Yes, sir. I sent them and they 
sent them back just as certain as rejec- 
tion is a word in the dictionary. Well, 
I don’t claim I sent them masterpieces, 
but, by golly, my stuff is better than a 
lot of the junk that they hang. 

“Well, the story is a good one. Every 
year I fill out the blanks and mark down 
the value of the painting at one thou- 
sand bucks. Sure, I’d take less, but how 
often does a fellow sell a picture? Then 
the Artists’ Express Company comes 
around and collects the picture and . 
two-dollars-and-fifty cents from me. 
They are a good company and reliable 
and careful and I have no kick. 

“Well, for fifteen years I sent and 
was rejected and I wasn’t discouraged; 
but last year things were pretty bad 

(Continued on page 17) 





BOY dates GIRL 


OOK out! That green-eyed mon- 

- ster is here again! 

That unhappy, out-of-sorts feeling 
all day long, a sudden burst of tem- 
per, an occasional desire to “pow” 
somebody in the nose—what’s going 
on here? Suddenly, you realize— 
you re jealous! 

Whether it’s your best friend, your 
steady girl, or an older sister, that 
nasty “I-want-you-all-to-myself” feel- 
ing is bound to hit, sooner or later. 
You don’t like yourself a bit for feel- 
ing as you do, but there it is. 

What makes jealousy rear its ugly 
head? What can you do about it? 
These are the questions you're asking 
this week: 


Q. My boy friend is very jealous. 
Going steady doesn’t mean I can’t even 
talk to anybody else, does it? He seems 
to think so! 


A. Going steady can mean almost 
anything, depending on how you and 
your steady look at it yourselves. Obvi- 
ously, your views on the subject are not 
quite the same. That, by the way, is one 
of the reasons often cited for not going 
steady. 

No matter how “steady” you're going, 
however, your fellow should realize that 
your talking to other people doesn’t 
mean you like him any less. Most boys, 
in fact, are pleased that their girls are 
well-liked—it’s a reflection on their own 
good taste, you know. If Tom sizzles 
every time you chat with other boys, 
there’s probably only one reason: He 
isn’t at all sure where he stands with 
you. He’s afraid that, if you become 
friendly with other people, you might 
begin to like them better than you do 
him. 

Explain to him that everyone needs 
lots of friends. The very fact that you’re 
going steady with him proves that he’s 
tops on your list. And talking to a boy 
between classes doesn’t necessarily 
mean you plan to see that boy after 
classes! Nonetheless, you both owe it 
to yourselves to vary your experiences, 
to exchange ideas with the other peo- 
ple around you. If you don’t, you'll 
find you’re becoming pretty dull people, 
even to each other! 

Perhaps when Tom realizes that 
there’s a difference between flirting and 
just being friendly, he'll be more under- 


standing about your “outside” interests, 
and acquire a few of his own. If he 
doesn’t—well, maybe you’d better think 
twice about that “steady” status. Lim- 
iting yourself to only one person im- 
plies a pretty grown-up relationship. 
It calls for some grown-up understand- 
ing, too. It also calls for trust. Are you 
and Tom ready for such a relationship? 


Q. If a girl you like tries to make 
you jealous on purpose, by playing up 
to other boys, how should you act? 


A. Are you sure she’s trying to make 


‘ you jealous? Or is she succeeding with- 


out even trying? Here again, there’s 
that difference between “playing up” 
to a boy and enjoying his friendship. 
No girl wants to be chained, day in 
and day out, to one person, no matter 
how fascinating he is. 

Another thing you might check: 
Carol’s glance might be shifting be- 
cause, in little ways, you fail to meas- 
ure up lately. It’s easy, when you're 
first dating a girl, to bowl her over 
with your charm. But after dating her 
becomes as much a routine as breath- 
ing, it may not be so easy to remem- 
ber all the little things. So a quick check 
on your manners, appearance, and gen- 
eral good nature is in order, to decide 
whether Carol has good reason to look 
around. 

If you're convinced that she’s mak- 
ing a game of this business, then why 
not try a “game” of your own? She 
might be merely dropping a hint that 
you both need to broaden your circle 
of acquaintances somewhat. In any case, 
stop mooning about what she’s doing 
and get busy yourself. Unless you’ve 
both agreed not to date anyone else, 
ask another girl out occasionally. Start 
spending a few evenings with the fel- 
lows in your crowd. Eventually, you'll 
realize that you rather like spreading 
yourself just a bit thinner. Your per- 
sonality will be growing by leaps and 
bounds, and when you and Carol do 
get together, you'll find each other 
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“The only trouble with Terrance is — 
what he means by ‘going steady’ is that 
you don‘t go out with any other boys!” 


much more interesting than you'd re- 
membered. 


Q. My best friend seems to resent 
my dating more than she does—she very 
rarely goes out. I don’t like to hurt her 
feelings, but I don’t want to start turn- 
ing down dates. What should I do? 


A. This kind of situation is always 
a touchy one. But if you handle it with 
tact, you can keep her friendship and 
also help her out of that “dateless di- 
lemma.” 

First of all, try not to rave too much 
and too often about the “fabulous eve- 
nings” you have. Understandably, your 
friend would rather not be reminded 
constantly that she’s being left out. 
Don’t keep your dates a secret from her, 
but, at the same time, don’t launch an 
oration on the subject every morning. 

Save time occasionally to do the 
things with her that the two of you 
used to enjoy doing together. She's 
bound to feel resentful if you sud- 
denly ignore her, in the light of these 
newer interests. It’s natural that the 
two of you are growing farther apart 
in interests, but surely you haven't lost 
all the common interests you once had. 

You can help her, too, if you will. 


Get your date-of-the-moment to line. 


up one of his buddies for her, and make 
it a foursome at the Bijou. Suggest to 
the next party-giver that your friend 
might like to come, too. By being 
around you and all the other daters, 
she'll gradually acquire some social 
know-how of her own. Soon she'll prob- 
ably be off on her own. Sometimes the 
girls who start dating last of all are 
actually the most popular—after some- 
one has given them a push in the right 
direction. 

Most important, make her understand 
that your friendship means as much to 
you as ever. After all, a true friendship 
is much harder to come by than a date 
or two, any time. 
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Goddess Fame 


(Continued from page 15) 


and I couldn’t afford the two-fifty and 
[ said to myself, what’s the difference. 
Supposing this year the jury has one 
picture less to reject. And supposing I 
don’t send and don’t get it back and 
don’t pay out the two-fifty, is my art 
any worse for it? Not at all. 

“So I didn’t send. And what do you 
know, the train wrecked on the Horse- 
shoe Curve and the box car that looks 
like a padded cell for lunatics got all 
smashed and the insurance company 
paid for each picture in full, and the 
boys have been living on it all year. 
Well, I suppose you think that is bad 
luck. Sure it’s bad luck, but I don’t be- 
lieve in luck. That’s all the bunk. Rob- 
ert Henri used to tell his pupils: Don’t 
come to me and tell me that you have 
no luck. Use the luck you have, good 
or bad, and use it over again and keep 
on painting and soon you will discover 
that you have more luck than you 
imagined. And what is true for ‘luck is 
also true for talent. Use what you got 
and keep on using it. That man Henri 
was certainly the wisest teacher an art 
school ever had. 


Anp J. P. Wicker in Detroit was an- 
other. These two men turned out some 
real artists. Where would Bellows have 
been without Henri? And remember 
that fellow Charlie Lister? He was sure 
one of the rattiest painters in our class, 
a good slick commercial broadstroke 
fake technique. Well, today Charlie 
Lister sells everything he does and he 
only has to do a half-dozen canvases a 
year. The museums gobble them up. 
And would you believe me if I told you 
I could paint better Lister than Lister 
can; and no joke about it. In fact I am 
doing the fourth copy now of that piece 
of cheese of his that hangs in the Metro- 
politan.” 

“Who do you do them for?” I asked. 

“An interior decorator. He sells them 
with his modern rooms all framed in a 
dirty white chalk frame, French style, 
for seventy-five’ bucks. He gives me 
forty. And my landlord takes ten for 
that. hole of a studio. Figure it out for 
yourself. Yep, I climb up the marble 
steps of the Metropolitan Mausoleum 
of Art and set up my copying easel in 
the Modern American room and I look 
around and there they all are: Kroll, 
Speicher, Karfiol, Poor, Luks, Sloan, 
Bellows, and all the rest. And I knew 
them all when . . . You know how the 
Saying goes. d 

“Bellows was certainly a real fellow 
and if Henri could only have painted 
half as well as he spoke, he would have 
been the greatest of the lot. But the 


magic he had with words did not quite 
get down into his brush. But anyway 
he was somébody, and when he spoke 
to you he made you feel that you too 
were somebody and that you had some- 
thing; and when you left you would 
carry your pictures home in the cold 
and you felt warm. That’s how he was 
and he made all his pupils feel they 
were all right, and the world be hanged. 
That’s the way an artist ought to feel. 
That’s the whole \ccret. The joy of the 
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whole business comes from such a feel- 
ing. Glad to have seen you. I’m sending 
another. picture to the Carnegie this 
year. Hope the train wrecks again. 
What a break! But it couldn’t happen 
twice. Besides, I don’t believe in luck, 
anyway. Good-bye.” 

Well, that is how he was and that is 
how he spoke. His name was Ben Ross. 
I had known him for years and what he 
said was true. He was an old pupil of . 

(Continued on page 19) 
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International Champ 


at 16! 


E’S JUST 5’ 4” tall and weighs a mere 

125 pounds. And he’s only 16 years 

old. But he’s already an international 
champion! 

That’s Erwin “Chubby” Klein of Los 
Angeles, Calif. At the Canadian Na- 
tional Table Tennis championships last 
fall, the red-headed  freckle-faced 
“midget” astounded the ping-pong 
world by copping every title in sight. 
He made a grand slam of the four major 
titles—junior men’s singles, senior men’s 
singles, men’s doubles, and mixed dou- 
bles! 

And look whom he beat on the way: 
Sol Schiff, former U. S. champion; John 
Somael, ditto; and Bernard Bukiet, de- 
fending champion who was good enough 
to reach the quarter-finals of the world 
championships last April! 

Chubby is a real table tennis genius. 
He began playing the game when he 
was 12. Six months later, he won his 
first junior title. At 13, with less than a 
years experience and standing just 5’ 
tall, he copped the Southern California 
Men’s crown. 

In 1953, at 14, the tiny paddler 
crashed through to win the National 
Boys’ crown, the California Men’s title, 
and the Pacific Coast Men’s champion- 
ship. And to prove he was no flash in 
the pan, he went on to repeat his Na- 
tional Boys’ and California Men’s vic- 
tories the following year. 

How does the little fellow do it? 
Simple. He’s got everything—beautiful 
shots, terrific poise, and brilliant head- 
work. A lot of players “choke up” in the 
big tournaments. Not Chubby. The 
tougher the competition, the better he 
plays. And he’s constantly thinking as 
he plays. “Whenever you're losing,” he 
says, “there’s something you can do 
about it. The idea is to figure it out and 
then do it.” 

But don’t get us wrong. Chubby isn’t 
a machine. In practice he’s always pull- 
ing off weird shots and imitating the 
styles of famous players. He’s great at 
this and is always drawing a barrel of 
laughs. “If I couldn’t enjoy myself while 
playing, I'd never have taken up the 
game,” he wisely asserts. 

Off the court, the little fellow is an 
honor student at Fairfax High School in 
Los Angeles. Like many table tennis 
stars, Chubby is a crack tennis player. 
As a freshman last spring, he was No. 1 
man on the varsity tennis team! After 





graduating, he expects to go to U.C.L.A. 

Where does he get the nickname of 
“Chubby” when he weighs only 125 
pounds? It goes back to his childhood, 
when he was a little butterball. Though 
he slimmed out as he grew, the nick- 
name stuck. But Chubby is still a chow 
hound. Tops with him is a hamburger 
with plenty of everything. Eggs also 
rate high on his chow list. “He'd eat a 
dozen a day if I'd let him,” his mom 
says. 

At present, the Fairfax sophomore is 
pointing for the U. S. National Cham- 
pionships scheduled for Rochester, 
N. Y., in March. He’s rope-skipping like* 
mad to strengthen his legs and build up 
his wind. 

If he makes a good showing, he stands 
a great chance of being selected to play 
on the U. S. team at the World Cham- 
pionships slated for Utrecht, Holland, 
next April. That’s Chubby’s big ambi- 
tion right now. And we're rooting for 
him. 

Imagine a 16-year-old high school 
sophomore representing the U. S. in a 
world championship! 

—S1 WaAssERMAN and HERMAN L. MAsIN 


SHORT SHOTS 


> Paul Likins may not be the greatest 
basketball player in the world. But he 
certainly is the smartest. The 6-9 North 
Carolina center owns the highest aver- 
age in the entire university! He’s presi- 
dent of Phi Beta Kappa and is so bril- 
liant that special tests are made un for 





him by the faculty. Flash—he’s just been 
awarded a Rhodes Scholarship (to any 


university in England)—a top honor for | 


a student to achieve! 


> Hey, all you people in the 5th Period 
American History Class at Shepherds- 
ville (Ky.) H. S.: Don’t shoot! Sure, I 
said that Kentucky wouldn't finish 
among the top ten this year. But I didn’t 
say they'd have a bad team. The Wild- 
cats will always be a powerhouse—so 
long as Adolph Rupp ‘is their coach. But 
even a Rupp can’t lose players like 
Hagan, Ramsey, Tsioropoulos, and Wat- 
son and come up with another national 
contender. 

I might be wrong. As I write this, the 
Wildcats are rated No. l—and look as 
if they’re going to stay up there. What 
a club! 


> Guess I’m just an old die-hard. But I 
still feel that Minnie Minoso—and not 
Yogi Berra—was the most valuable 
player in the American League last sea- 
son. Yogi batted in 9 more runs and hit 
3 more homers. But Minnie outhit him 
by 13 points, scored 31 more runs, and 
got 3 more hits, 1 more double, 12 more 
triples, and 18 more stolen bases. 
With all his fire and dash, Minnie 
was just as inspiring as Yogi—and was as 
good an outfielder as Yogi was a catcher. 
Yogi’s receiving, while greatly improved 
over what it used to be, still isn’t real 
top-grade. He’s a swell guy and a great 
hitter, particularly in the “clutch. ” But 
I'll still take Minnie. —H. L. M. 
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Goddess Fame 
(Continued from page 17) 


the Independent Art School and he did 
know Robert Henri and Bellows and 
Sloan and all the rest; and twenty years 
had slipped by noiselessly and quietly 
and without much fuss. 

Twenty years of hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence. And now Henri is dead and 
Bellows is dead, and Luks also, and the 
memory of them alone was enough to 
warm his chilled nature. And that old 
stink-hole of a studio on Fourteenth 
Street has survived and the cracks in 
the walls are quite something. The gas 
comes through from next door every 
time. . . . There were three suicides in 
the twenty years and Ben pasted strips 
of old canvases over the cracks and 
when he did so he remarked very cheer- 
fully to a friend who happened in: 
“Gee, a fellow is never safe, for when 
they kill themselves next door they want 
to kill you too.” And with that he 
slapped. the paste on good and heavy 
and sealed up another crack. 


Now. about that dried fish that he 
kept in a sketch box, that is also true 
and ten years from today that sketch 
box will still give off a lingering odor 
of smoked fish rather than turpentine. 
The fish and the turpentine and the 
old hole were all part of him and this 
you can multiply by twenty years. 
Twenty years of a meager existence. 
Twenty years of living with the expec- 
tation of a sudden glory to come. Twen- 
ty years with stretcher-frames, carpet- 
tacks, turning old canvases _ over, 
scraping off the palette. Twenty years 
of that demon temptation that attacks 
every poor painter. The demon that 
whispers in the artist’s ear: “Go easy 
on the Cadmium Yellow, it’s two dol- 
lars a tube. There’s a substitute for 
thirty-five cents a tube, but then it 
might turn black. It’s not permanent. 
Don’t you dare! How about posterity!” 

Ah, yes. Posterity, the great future 
after life. Yes, that is the glowing coal 
in the heart of the poor artist. And he 
tries to cover it up and act indifferent 
to it. He is modest. He waves his hand 
in a let-the-future-take-care-of- itself 
manner, but secretly he sees his name 
engraved on the great tablets of all 
time and he may starve and not feel 
the hunger and outside he may be cold, 
but inside he is warm. 

And you probably noticed when Ben 
Ross referred to the Museum he called 
it a mausoleum. But that was not quite 
what he really thought. There was also 
a note of bitterness when he spoke_ of 
Charlie Lister and the fact that he had 
to copy “that piece of cheese” that now 
hangs in the Metropolitan. 

And so twenty years have gone and 


some of the boys—he named them— 
have come forward in a big way and 
are recognized and hang in the Metro- 
politan. And there is no doubt about it, 
when you hang in the Metropolitan 
then you have arrived. And no jokes 
about the “mausoleum” or the “cheesy 
stuff” can brush this aside. 

And so Ben Ross, who did not believe 
in luck, went on year after year with a 
conviction that both he and his paint- 
ings were great and recognition was 
just around the corner. But in the mean- 
time it was ten dollars a month for the 
studio, and dried fish, and two-fifty 
once a year for the express company 
and some copying work in the museum 
for an interior decorator. Well, try it 
yourself for twenty years and you will 
forgive Ben Ross his crime. Twenty 
years of industry should count for 
something. And not all crimes are 
guilty. 

Soon after he spoke to me and told 
me about the wreck of the freight car 
going to the Pennsylvania Academy 
and his bad luck at not having sent 
anything that year, he conceived a plan 
to bring himself proudly to the front 
rank. He got out an old canvas, dusted 
it off and gave it a coat of retouching 
varnish. .It was a little picture of a dish 
and some apples done in’ the modern 
woolly Cezanne manner; a small study 
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about twelve-by-sixteen inches, not any 
larger than his sketch box. 

Well, the varnish was soon dry and 
he nailed it back into its frame. and 
wrapped it up in a paint rag and 
strapped it to his paint box. In this 
manner his picture entitled “Sad Apples” 
arrived at the Metropolitan Museum 
and into the copying room. Then he got 
his easel and climbed up the steps to 
the Modern American section and went 
to work copying “that cheesy” picture - 
of Charlie Lister’s. And all the time he 
was copying, he was looking around 
the room at the pictures of the boys he 
knew in the old days and also at the 
spaces between the pictures. 

At last, about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, the great moment had come. He 
watched for his chance and at a time 
when the guard was in the other room, 
quick as a flash, he unwrapped “Sad 


~ Apples” and, with a little hook that 


penetrated the cloth of the wall, he 
hung up his picture in the space be- 
tween two large paintings of his con- 
temporaries. Then he closed down his 
work for the day and put his stuff back 
into the copying room and left the 
museum with a step livelier than his old 
shoes had known for years. 

He obtained an advance of five dol- 
lars from the interior decorator and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Measuring Up 


By Bill Hawes, Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinols 
* Starred words refer to weights and mecsures. 
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Students are invited to 
submit original cross- 10 
word puzzles for pub- 
lication in Scholastic 
Magazines. Each puzzle 1} 
should be built around 
one subject, which may 

drawn from His- 
tory, Art, Science, or 
any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of 
which at least 10 must 
be related to the 
theme. For each puzzle 
wblished we will pay 
10. Entries must in- 
clude puzzle design, 
definitions, answers on 
separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled 
in, and statement by 
student that the puz- 
zle is original and his 
own work. Keep a 
copy as puzzles can- 
not be returned. Give 
name, address, school, 
and = grad Address 
Puzzle Editor, —~ 
Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in 
Feb. 2 issue. 


. 100 square meters. 
. 39.387 inches. 

. Insane. 

10. Field officer (abbr.). 
*11. Two pints. 

*12. 5,280 feet. 

*13. 12 inches. 

15. Crownlike head ornament, 
*17. Milligram (abbr.). 
18. Inquire. 

20. Optional (abbrev.). 
21. Portrait ‘abbr.). 

22. Neuter pronoun. 


“100 





23. Lord by Joseph Conrad. 
24. Kind of johnny cake. 
25. Slash. 


26. Unrefined. 

27. Place for producing milk, 
butter, and cheese. 

28. Metal pieces of money. 

*29. Eight fluid drams. 

*30. 5% yards. 

*32. weight is used in weighing 
precious metals and gems. 

34. Fourth month ofthe year (abbr.). 

*35. Gills (abbr.). 

86. Have (Scots dialect). 

*37. 24 hours. 

*39. 2,000 pounds. 

40. Chemical symbol for manganese. 


PROVE IT! 

Answer to last week’s “Prove It!”: He 
had sold 28 chickens. Here’s another: A 
used-car dealer sold two cars for $480 
each. He made 20% of the cost on one, 
and lost 20% of the cost on the other. When 
a friend remarked that thé dealer had 
broken even, he said, “No, I didn’t. If I 
should do that 25 times I'd lose a thou- 
sand dollars.” Was he telling the truth? 
Answer in February 2 issue. 








41. 
43. 
*44. 
46. 
48. 
49. 


50. 
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ae 2 
. Succulent. 
‘ Preceding in order of time. 


51. 


COIUD MPO Pe 
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Exhibition of horsemanship. 
Lima is its capital. 
160 square rods. 





Plural of radius. ' 
cetera, 

National Education Association 

(abbr.). 

Fathers (French). 


Fruit drink. 


. Concern; business. 
. Perch for fowl. 
. 12th letter of Greek alphabet. 


Dine. 


. Group of three. 
. Public storehouse. 
. Mills (abbr.). 
. Nuts. 

. Sixty minutes; 


. Abbr. for 11 Across. 
. Mother. 

. All right. 

. Right tackle (abbr.). 


. Measure of capacity in the 


metric system. 
16 ounces. 





“Paddle your own 


. Organized military unit. 

. Duration. 

. Pertaining to the Turks, 

. 60 seconds. 

. Staff officers of a regiment. 
. Pierced by a bull’s horn. 

. Perform, act. 

*38. 
. Chemical symbol for tellurium. 
. Concerning. 

. Poem. 

. 3.1416. 

. Egyptian sun god. 

. Exists. 


12 months. 





360 make one circle. 

















Goddess Fame 
(Continued from page 19) 


with this he bought wine and sand- 
wiches for a party. 

“Well, a fellow has got to have a 
party once in a while,” he said. 

“Did you sell a picture?” he was 
asked. 

He smiled broadly. His face glowed. 
“Sell a picture!” he said with contempt. 
“Any nut with money can buy a picture, 
but .. . Come along about eight o'clock 
and you will hear the good news.” 

And the good news rang out from one 
end of Fourteenth Street to the other. 

Ben Ross hangs in the Metropolitan! 
Our own Ben Ross hangs with the mas- 
ters in the Metropolitan! 

“Which one did they get, Ben?” 

He smiled: “A funny thing. You know 
the little study of apples, the one the 
Carnegie jury rejected. Well, it wasn’t 
good enough for Pittsburgh, but it’s 
good enough . . . Well, I don’t believe 
in luck.” 

“Well, Ben, you were due for a break. 
Congratulations, old man.” 

“Sure,” he said proudly. And in that 
moment he forgot all about those long 
bitter twenty years that went before. It 
all did not matter, for now. . 
there was a seal of approval on all Ben 
Ross canvases. And on himself also 
there was the stamp of glory, the hall 
mark of posterity. And his life was jus- 
tified and the dried fish O. K., and the 
use of Cadmium Yellow at two dollars 
a tube instead of chrome, that also was 
justified. 

“And where does it hang?” 

“Well, you know as you come up- 
stairs and then you turn to the right 
and you walk in and you see the big 
Winslow Homer and then on the other 
wall are the . . .” Here he named the 
pictures on the wall. 

“Well, right there you will find my 
little study. Size doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. You don’t measure art with a 
yardstick.” 

It -was'a good party and everyone 
promised to go up to the Metropolitan 
and see how Ben’s picture looked on 
the wall. 


Ar NIGHT before he closed his eyes 
he smiled contentedly. He reasoned with 
himself: “Where is the crime? Sure it’s 
a crime to steal a picture, like the “Mona 
Lisa’ once was stolen. A rich man like 
Morgan gives a picture to the Metro- 
politan and it’s no crime. Well, and so 
I give them a Ben Ross and it’s no 
crime. And isn’t my picture as good as 
some fake old master that is presented 
by a rich man? Sure it is. And does it 
hurt the museum any? No, not a bit of 
it. It’s no crime to be where a fellow 


belongs to be. In fact it’s no crime to be 
if you have a right to be. And every 
man has a right to be. Think of some 
of the cheesy pictures that hang on the 
walls. Well, maybe I’m not a Renoir or 
a Rubens, but. . .” 

And so he closed his eyes and fell 
asleep in the little ten-dollar-a-month 
studio and he was warm and slept as 
though he were in the soft comforting 
lap of that fickle goddess Fame. And I 
believe that Fame is without much rea- 
son or judgment and without much re- 
gard whom she embraces or whom she 
asts aside. She’s just a giddy blowzy 
blonde. And now if she wants to lift up 


Ben Ross and raise him to dizzy heights 
—well, I can’t say I care so much for his 
pictures—but it’s all right with me. 
Twenty years should count for some- 
thing. 

That night Ben slept in the warm lap 
of Fame, but in the morning when he 
got back to his work copying in the 
Metropolitan he took a quick glance 
about the room and alas! the apples 
were gone. His little picture had been 
taken down. Removed. Rejected. Not 
even the little brass hook remained in 
the wall. 

“Well, what’s the difference,” he said 
to himself. “I don’t believe in luck.” 
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... because tests show that students who 
use a typewriter get up to 38% higher 
grades ... and the Quiet-riter has more 





practical features to help you turn out 
better-looking, more accurate work! 
Only the Quiet-riter has the Miracle 
Tab that sets and clears tab stops from the 
keyboard with ease no other portable can 
match ... and this is just one of the fea- 
tures to help you do schoolwork better, 
faster and easier. See them all at your 
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Sending for Stamps? 


Echalacti 


M accept stamp advertisements 
only from por a and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you poy for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ——— 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
advertisers be sure to write your name and ad@ress 
on your letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the stamps. will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who censiders that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an adverti t in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


WHAT TREASURES WILL Zz FIND? 


_ Exciting Treasure Hunt! This big cloth bag 

¢ontains over 1,000 genuine foreign postage 

\, stamps from more than 30 fore: ye ey 
in Abia, Europe, Africa, the —— 














q Nobody knows what’s ineide! Worth 
$10 or more at Standard Catalog prices. 

& FREE! ca phe-mery A Deke “How to 
; ps”’, if you or- 
TODAY =o back guarantee. 


ONLY 


KT € co BaP, 
paar H. E. HARRIS & CO. 
1549 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 








100 CANADIAN 
and Newfoundland stamps 
including Early Issues, 
© Commemoratives, large 
gize Pictorials. Free for 5¢ festee. 
EMPIRE STAMP CO., Dept. , Toronto, Canada 


Rare ere (eight sided) 
stamp, giant Triangle, gor- 

geous Diamond, also mam 
— and midget stamps to foreign approval 
buyers. han aed with purchases including 
Seott’s Internati An 00 album and the latest 
Seott Stamp 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. ‘A24, BELL, CALIFORNIA 















Animals, Birds, Triangles, 
Flowers, Ships, Locomotives, Kings, Dicta- 
tors, Multicolored, Historical, Geographical, 


usical, Battles, Giants, —? ons over 100 others. 
‘ascinating —, peorrn. 


108 handling. please. 
DA sTAwe "Com 
1907 Main St. a | 316 Niagara Falls, New York 


WOW! 2222227 10c 


JAMESTOWN STAMP’ = f—— — 38-810, N. Y. 


STAMP COLLECTION ! 
than 100 diff. ge 
fuing stamps fram ‘Europe Af fe. Beikene, a 


» used — I_ }- nae tame. Sy a be thrile 
All given te ap) af gervies ep 
age. TATHAM. STAMP co., SPRINGFIELD ass. 


Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- Cc 


nues, specials and others with bar- 
gain approvals, SPECIAL—i00 Different for only 50¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143) N. Keeler, Chicago Si, Il. 


59Q) cach For certain x LINCOLN PENNIES 
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FREE coonia S T A M P 5 


} ol oy py Free Stam: yt - 
flung _— ¢ Kpost, 
Africa, Asia, Caribbean. 


provals. Wt NIAGARA, erate 206 Rana 4. "Cs Cafearites 


10 0 Different Stamps 2 5 ¢ 


$s. 00 « or $2. OO U. 8. nih Issue, 








(your choice). Approvals included. BeELiNe ’ STAMP 
COMPANY, Box 21, East Station, Yonkers, New York. 
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By TONY SIMON 
Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Dutch M Mark New Law 


staal 








"Gabe Stamp Dept. 


The stamp above was issued on the 
same day last month by the Nether- 
lands and two of her dominions. The 
stamp pays tribute to a new law ap- 
proved by Queen Juliana of the Nether- 
lands. This law granted self-government 
in home affairs to two former colonies 
and gave them dominion status. 

They are Netherlands Antilles (or 
the Dutch West Indies) and Surinam 
(or Dutch Guiana). Netherlands An- 
tilles consists of two groups of islands 
500 miles apart in the Caribbean Sea. 
The islands have a population of about 
176,000. Surinam, the size of Wiscon- 
sin, is in northeastern South America 
and has a population of about 225,000. 

The new stamp shows a profile of 
Queen Juliana. Arranged in a circle 
around the profile are the names of the 
“mother country” and the two do- 
minions. 

Below is a stamp issued by Australia 
calling attention to the 16th Olympic 
Games. They will be held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, in November-De- 
cember, 1956. The design is based on 
Melbourne’s official Olympic Games 


poster. 





AUSTRALIA| 
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Foundations 
(Continued from page 10) 


Carnegie Corporation, answered charges 
that foundations were encouraging 
“thought control” and “socialism.” He 
said, “The right of the scholar to study 
any subject that interests him and to 
arrive at any conclusion that is sound 
to him is inseparable from [other cher- 
ished American] rights.” 


What They Contribute 


What’s the future of the foundations? 

Despite the recent Congressional in- 
vestigation, in all likelihood the founda- 
tions will continue their work without 
being hamstrung by legislative restric- 
tions. The Reece report does not pro- 
pose any Congressional action to con- 
trol the foundations. 

The foundations have a special place 
in American life. Their job, said the 
1952 House of Representatives com- 
mittee, is to provide the capital for 
expeditions venturing out to explore 
“man’s frontiers of knowledge.” 

In this respect, the foundation is 
one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of American civilization. In near- 
ly all other ages, the wealthy have 
frittered: away their money with little 
concern for anything but their own 
pleasure. In America, for the first time, 
wealthy men have diverted large por- 
tions of their fortunes to help mankind. 
If our income tax laws, say some ob- 
servers, have stimulated this giving, so 
much the better. : 

On the other hand, some sober critics 
of the foundations, though not sharing 
the extreme views of the Reece com- 
mittee, feel that the foundations have 
been less effective than they could and 
should be. Some foundations spend a 
disproportionate amount of their in- 
come for administration, providing an 
easy, tax-free outlet for great fortunes 
and well-paid, comfortable jobs for a 
few executives. Many foundations have 
pursued a cautious and unimaginative 
course of spending large sums on re- 
latively trivial researches. 

On the whole, however, most ob- 
servers believe that the larger founda- 
tions are making an effective contribu- 
tion to the cause of democracy. J. L. 
Morrill, president of the University of 
Minnesota, puts it this way: 

“If the best defense against dem- 
ocracy’s enemies is to make America a 
better place in which to live and to 
place human welfare first, American 
foundations have rendered service far 
beyond the actual sums they have con- 
tributed . . . The foundation ean be 
credited with a significant role in the 
never-ending battle against democracy’s 
enemies.” 
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Mathematical Problem 


A VACATION— 
consists of 2 weeks which are 2 short, 
after which you are 2 tired 2 return and 
2 broke not 2. 


Meaning What? 


She: “I tore up the story I wrote last 
week.” 
He: “Why, that’s the best thing 


you've ever done!” 
Future Farmer 


Sold! 


A certain salesman was not very ap- 
preciative of the changes going on 
around him. This was reflected, as 
time went on, in his total sales. His 
manager suggested that he visit a near- 
by music store. “Get a look at their 
methods,” the manager said. “You have 
to be good merchants, these days, to 
sell anything as expensive asa piano. 
And, believe me, they’re good!” 

In due time the salesman reported 
back in this fashion: “Well, I looked 
‘em over. There wasn't anything so 
hot about their methods. They didn’t 
have much on the ball. But they did 
have some mighty fine pianos. In fact, 
I bought one.” 


Phoenix Flame 


Overcharged 


The Easterner, stopping at a rural 
Texas gas station to have his car 
checked, was definitely the braggy type. 
“Do you know,” he told the attendant, 
“things are Yetting pretty rugged. It 
costs me $10,000 a year just to live, 
you know!” 

The man at the gas pump was prop- 
erly sympathetic. “Don’t you pay it, 
Mister,” he advised. “It’s mot worth it!” 

Future Farmer 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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GOING OUR WAY? 


; This is the last issue of the 
§ first semester, completing your 
quota of fifteen issues for the 
first semester. 

There will be no January 26 
issue because of the mid-term 
interval. The next issue you re- 
3 ceive will be dated February 2, 
1955. 

Be sure your teacher has your 
order for next term’s subscription! 
> 











Happy Home 
A highway sign as you approach 
Hillsboro in central Indiaria reads: 
“Home of 600 happy people and a 


few old soreheads.” 
N. Y. Post 


Sad Story 


There was once a hot-rodder named 
Bill, 

Who would race down the road for a 
thrill. 

He raced a big truck, 

But ran out of luck— 


Now here lies the body of Bill. 


Nancy Dixon, Madison (Ohio) H. 8. 


Not Peeping 
“How are you getting along in your 
driving?” he asked. 
“Oh, fine,” she bragged. “Yesterday 
I went fifty miles an hour, and tomor- 
row I’m going to try opening my eyes 
when I pass another car.” 


That’s Easy 


Prof: “Jones, what three words are 
used most among college students?” 

Jones: “I don’t know.” 

Prof: “That's correct.” 


Try, Try Again 

The question of the correct plural of 
the word “mongoose” was solved by a 
gentleman who wanted a pair of those 
interesting and affectionate creatures. 

He wrote to a dealer: “Sir, please 
send me two mongeese.” 

He didn’t like the looks of this, tore 
up the paper and began again: “Sir, 
please send me two mongooses.” 

This version didn’t satisfy him either, 
so he wrote: “Sir, please send me a 
mongoose and, by the way, send me 
another.” 


He Asked for It! 

“Listen, Captain,” said the perspiring 
police officer, “we’ve been giving that 
ventriloquist the third degree for an 
hour and half; and a plainclothesman, 
three cops, and a police lieutenant have 
confessed to the crime—shall we go on?” 





. of your favorite picture. 
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“Off the hoards” 
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REBOUNDING — 
* going up to get that 
os ball ‘‘off the boards,”’ 
sprinting, stopping, 
twisting, makes top speed with no fatigue im- 
portant. Basketball is rugged and calls for the 
firm support of a rugged Bike supporter. 

All athletes know the value of a good sup- 
porter in preventing strain in the vital zone. 
More athletes have worn Bike than any other 
brand: There’s a Bike support for every sport 
where you buy your sporting goods. ® 





ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


Buy United States 
Savings Stamps 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 

















from 


PORTRAIT 
SNAP or 
NEGATIVE 


Full 244” x 314” | 
wallet size copies * 


Give to classmates, relatives, 
friends. Keep copies handy for college applica- 
tions, employment or identification. » orig- 
inal returned unharmed, with 20 Minute Man 
quality wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
prints. Send photo or negative with $1.00 
minimum for 20 copies each pose. 

Minute Man photos please you or your money back 
MINUTE MAN PHOTO Dept. 18 

Box 187, Lexington 73, Massachusetts 

I enclose picture and §....... for wallet prints. 
NAME... 
ADDRESG.......... 


city ZONE... STATE... 














High School Grads 


most likely to succeed 
<Sax4 









__ Join the 
U.S. AIR FORCE 


Ss 











Young Men Go Places- Faster 
in the U.S. Air Force 


You get going...and keep going when you step into Air «in ip Sg aia as ii NPE cea a aire ep aT. 


Force Blue. As an Airman, your job in the air or on the {Personnel Procurement Division eo 
ground will help keep our giant Air Force bombers and 1 aF PTR-P-4, U.S. Air Force, 
jet fighters flying. Washington 25, D.C. i 
You'll earn good Pp wi » with automatic ora and 1 Please send me more information on my oppor- | 
may have opportunities for further schooling. If you § tunity as an Airman in the U. S. Air Force. 
qualify, you can learn a skill that will benefit you for i i 
the rest of your life, you may be selected for Aviation i 1 
Cadet training as a pilot or observer—or you may com- F ee ere fo ee een WR c55ksis j 
pete for an appointment to the new Air Force Academy. t I 
Be the first in your class to succeed. Be a member of I POOR: 0 00:0 4500 0% aig dé 036 bod d0e os Care l 
the U.S. Air Force team. | I 
1 GT 60 iewes see's aat Zone...... State......6» I 


fai stuvents: Graduate before you enlist! 
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Foundations (p. 9) 
American History, Problems of American 
Democracy, Economics 
Digest of the Article 

Foundations are organizations set up 
by wealthy individuals or corporations 
for the purpose of carrying on yarious 
kinds of welfare work. Since 1930 the 
number of foundations has grown from 
250 to about 7,000, and their total 
assets are now estimated at $3,200,000,- 
000. The leading foundations are those 
organized with the wealth of Carnegie, 
Ford, and Rockefeller. Foundations are 
active in the fields of education, medical 
and scientific research, problems in gov- 
ernment and democracy, and overseas 
work, Foundation income is tax exempt. 

A Congressional group, headed by 
Representative Reece of Tennessee, re- 
cently criticized foundations for sup- 
porting “subversion” in the sense that 
their work is undermining the American 
way of life. A minority of the Congres- 
sional committee dissented from the re- 
port, as did spokesmen for the founda- 
tions. They declared that the right of 
independence in research is a cherished 
American right and that the funds were 
being used to explore “man’s frontiers 
of knowledge.” 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the 
functions of foundations and to evaluate 


criticisms which have been made of 
them, 


Motivation 

If you were a multi-millionaire would 
you be willing to establish a foundation 
with part of your wealth? Why? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. How does the foundation method 
of using wealth differ from older meth- 
ods of giving charity? 

2. Which of the fields in which 
foundations are making funds available 
do you regard as most worthwhile? 
Why? 

8. If you had been a member of the 
Reece committee would you have joined 
the majority or minority in their evalua- 
tion of foundations? Support your point 
of view. 


> 











Long for a While 


This} is the final issue of Senior 





Summary 
Why should we be interested in the 


work of foundations at home and 

abroad? 

Europe’s Lilliputian Countries 
(p. 7) 

World History 


Digest of the Article 

Among the tiny countries of the world 
which have kept their independence are 
San Marino, in the Apennines of Italy; 
Andorra, high in the Pyrenees of Spain; 
Monaco, in the sunny Riviera on the 
Mediterranean coast; and Liechtenstein, 
on the upper Rhine, between Austria 
and Switzerland. 

The independence of these principali- 
ties and republics is explained. in part 
by their inaccessibility and by his- 
torical accident. Both Napoleon and 
Hitler, for example, decided not to con- 
quer the tiny republic of Andorra. 

These little countries depend in part 
for their revenue on the sale of postage 
stamps to collectors. Other sources of 
revenue for Monaco are the gaming 
tables of Monte Carlo. San Marino, 
where the Communists at the moment 
enjoy a slender majority in the legisla- 
ture, has no public debt and no income 
tax. Andorrans supplement their income 
by smuggling tobacco across the French 


ic for this semester. We hope 
that you'll again be a member of the 
Senior Scholastic faculty next term. 
| Our first issue of the second semester 
will be dated February 2, 1955. 











and Spanish frontiers—evading payment 
of customs. The government of Liecht- 
enstein is financed by the reigning 
prince, who makes a substantial contri- 
bution to the public treasury. 


Aim 

To discuss with students the place of 
tiny, independent nations in the world 
today. 


Assignment 

Make a table outlining the essential 
facts about each of the tiny, independ-_ . 
ent countries described in the article. 
Use such headings as “Name of Coun- 
try,” “Location,” “Population,” “Area,” 
“Sources of Income for the People,” 
“Early History.” 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had an opportunity to visit 
one of the tiny, independent countries 
of the world, which one would you 
visit? Why? 

2. Account for the independence of 
these countries in areas where great 
powers have been dominant for so long. 





TIPS FOR 


lots of company. 


feeling a little shaky.—H.L.H. 





Have we taken a critical look at ourselves? Now that we have reached 
the half-way mark in another school year, perhaps we ought to pause for a 
little self-evaluation. This is always trying, for no critical person is ever 
completely satisfied with what he has done. If your answers to the following 
questions. are not an unequivocal “Yes!” don’t be discouraged. You have 


Have my students shown increased evidence of ability to think critically? 
Is the quality of their written work improved over what it was in September? 
Have they been answering oral questions in a more sustained way? Have I 
varied my lessons to avoid dullness of routine? Have I worked well with 
my fellow teachers and supervisors? Have I conferred with parents when 
it might have done some good? Have I kept abreast of current literature in 
my field? Have I participated in worthwhile community activities? Have I 
relaxed and enjoyed life with my family? 

The list of questions does not begin to look comprehensive. But we are 


TEACHERS 











TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 


8. The founder of San Marino is re- 
ported to have said, during the 4th 
century, “We do not want an inch of 
others’ lands, and we will not give up 
an inch of ours.” If this were the foreign 
policy of all the great powers today, 
what effect might it have on world 
peace? To what extent would such a 
foreign policy be practical in the world 
today? 

4. Of the midget republic Andorra, 
Napoleon is reported to have said: “It 
is a political curiosity. It must be pre- 
served.” What did he mean? Why 
should a little country like Andorra be 
preserved? 

5. How do the people of Monaco 
earn a living? Although the people of 
Monaco derive income from the gaming 
tables of Monte Carlo, they are not per- 
mitted to enter the gaming rooms. Is 
such a policy justified? Support your 
answer. 

6. What significance is there in the 
request of Liechtenstein for membership 
in the International Court of Justice? 


Things to Do 

1. Have the stamp collectors in the 
class bring their collections so that stu- 
dents can look at the stamps from each 
of the tiny countries described in the 
article. What connection is there be- 
tween the pictures on the stamps and 
the history of the countries which issued 
them? 

If you have an opaque projector, the 
stamps can be mounted and flashed on 
a screen or blackboard, Of course the 
room will have to be darkened. 

2. The class historians can get to 
work on the history of the Maldives, 
off the coast: of Ceylon. A short paper, 
comparable to the section on San Marino 
in our current article, will test the his- 
torian’s skill. Of course, the historian 
will want to sprinkle his contribution 
with a few footnotes and list his sources 
of information. 





Westways 
“It was owned by a school teacher who 
didn’t know how to soup it up.” 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
February 2, 1955 
Foreign Affairs Article: Yugoslavia— 
A survey of the topsy-turvy events that 
have been taking place recently in 


Yugoslavia and an analysis of what they’ 


mean for the future. 

National Affairs Article: Division of 
the Power in the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress—The political lineup in the new 
Congress, what it means in terms of the 
President’s program and legislation pro- 
posed by. each party and what is likely 
to happen. 

Forum Topic of the Week: How Shall 
the Armed Forces Enlist Their Men?— 
A pro and con discussion of various 
proposals for filling quotas set by the 
Armed Services. 





World Calendar (p. 5) 


World History, Economics 


Digest of the Article 

Our present-day calendar goes back 
to the time of Julius Caesar. It was 
revised by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582 
when he ordered that ten days be 
skipped to make up for errors that had 
accumulated. 

Proponents of calendar reform hold 
that by dividing the present 12 months 
into four equal quarters a date will 
always fall on the same day of the 
week regardless of the year. Thus, sim- 
plicity will replace a hodgepodge. They 
argue further that calendar reform will 
permit businessmen to make accurate 
estimates from year to year; that coun- 
tries as diverse as France, India, Egypt, 
and Uruguay have supported calendar 
reform in the U. N. 

Opponents hold that any change 
would result in confusion, with contracts 
terminating and birthdays falling on 
days that would no longer exist; that 
mass popular support for the reform 
would have to be won and this would 
be expensive and wasteful; that even 
with the proposed change there would 
still be a discrepancy in measuring per- 
fectly the time it takes for the earth to 
go around the sun; that the calendar 
manufacturing industry with its useful 
advertising would be ruined needlessly. 
Aim 

To familiarize students with the 
movement for calendar reform. 


Assignment 

List in parallel columns the argu- 
ments for and against the proposed 
calendar reform. Avoid using the exact 
words of the bold type which prefaces 
each argument. 


Things to Do 

1. Write the script for a radio broad- 
cast in which the proposal of the World 
Calendar Association is made meaning- 
ful to the public. 

2. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which the opposing points of view are 
presented, A student chairman can pre- 
sent the topic, moderate the discussion, 
and summarize. The class can then ask 
questions of the round-table partici- 
pants. 

8. Draw a cartoon in which you favor 
or oppose calendar reform. 

4. Have a science-minded youngster 
give a chalk-talk in which he explains 
further the relationship between the 
calendar and the movement of the earth 
around the sun. 


Slide Rule Songwriter 
Vocational Guidance, Moral Values 


In our “Interview of the Week,” we 
meet Earl Guisinger, an ex-Army engi- 
neer who is now a designer of aircraft. 
He recently wrote a popuplar song hit. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What preparation does Ear] Gius- 
inger have for his present position as an 
aircraft designer? 

2. Which of your high school: sub- 
jects prepares you for such a career? 

3. Why have we called Mr. Guisinger 
a “slide rule songwriter”? 

4. What examples have we had of 
popular songs with religious themes? 
How do you account for the popularity 
of such songs in recent years? 

5. Do you think it’s suitable to play 
religious songs on juke boxes? Support 
your answer. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 14) 

L Foundations: a-8; b-1; c-8; d-2; e-4. 

II. Little Countries: A. a-4; b-5; c-8 
d-1; B. a-4; b-5; c-3; d-l. 

III. Reading a Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-NS; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-F. 

IV. World Calendar: a-1; b-4; c-4. 
P V. Personalities in News: a-4; b-5; c-2; 
3. 





NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic 
Magazines, Chairman «¢ Dr. Goes M. Corning, 
Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. Henry 
H. Hill, President, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Right Rev. Msgr. Fred- 
erick G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of 
Education, National Catholic Welfare Ce Conference, 
Washington, D. C. « Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Professor 
of Education, ‘Harvard University © Dr. Lloyd S. 
Michael, Superintendent, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois *« Dr. Mark C. Schin- 
nerer, " Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
e Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, e Commissioner 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N- 
Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan.). The first figure indicates day 
of month; the number after the dash is the page 
number. Example: $22-16 means Sept. 22, page 16. 
An osterisk (*) indicates a major article. 


A 

Agriculture: Air Force Helps 
Dig Potatoes in Maine, 020-20; 
*Congressional Scoreboard 
(83rd Congress, S22-16; *Down 
on the Farm (new agricultural 
law), N3-13; *Issues Facing 
the New Congress, Farm 
Prices, J5-13. 

Andorra: *Europe’s Lilliputian 
Countries, J19-7. 

Antarctic: *Last Continent, O20- 
49. 

Arctic: *Top of the World 
(map), S29-23; Radar Ring, 
D1-18. 

Asia-Defense: see also specific 
countries. *Bright Spots of 
1954—SEATO, D8-12; *Colom- 
bo Plan at Half-way, O20-16; 
*Danger Spots in a Tense 
World (map), S29-20; *Pact 
for Southeast Asia, S29-6. 

Atomic Energy: *Congressional 
Scoreboard, S22-16; Costume 
for Atomic Age, N10-17; Fermi 
Honored, D1-17; Ninth Annual 
Session of U.N. General As- 
sembly Opens to Discuss 
Atoms for Peace, 06-15; *Split 
Atom for Peace, for War, 013- 
9; Submarine, Nautilus, Joins 
U. S. Fleet, 020-20; U. S. Ush- 
ered in Era of Peaceful Atom- 
ic Energy, S22-24. 

Automobiles: *Auto Industry at 
the Crossroads (charts), O6- 
11 

Aviation: Air Age Salesman, Dr. 
John Furbay, D8-6; Air Pas- 
senger Agents (Careers Ahead), 
06-20; *Frenchman Invents 
Portable Helicopter, O27-Cov- 
er. 


B 
Biographical Sketches: (Inter- 
view of the Week), Abida Sul- 
taan, J5-6; Baruch, Bernard 
M., S22-8; Benson, Ezra Taft, 
$29-33; Brownell, Herbert, Jr., 
$29-32; Cima, Lieut. Anthony, 
027-6; Dulles, John Foster, 
S29-32; Evans, Maurice, N17-6; 
Frank, Morris S., 020-6; Fur- 
bay, Dr. John, D8-6; Galard- 
Terraube, Genevieve de, S15-8; 
Guisinger, Earl (Guy Singer), 
J19-4; Harrington, Dr. Eldred 
R., Dl-6; Hobby, Oveta Culp, 
S$29-33; Humphrey, George M., 
$29-33; Kulp, Dr. J. Lawrence, 
J12-6; McKay, Douglas, S29-32; 
Mitchell, James P., $29-33, 
Olivet, Alfred, 013-6; Sum- 
merfield, Arthur, S29-32; Webb, 
Lee C., N10-6; Weeks, Sinclair, 
$29-33; Whitney, Charles G., 


Riots Follow Death of 
President Vargas, $22-23. 


Cc 

Canada: Bad Weather, 027-17; 
Radar Warning System within 
Arctic Circle, D1-18. 

Careers Ahead: (William Favel, 
editor), Air Passenger Agents, 
06-20; Apprenticeship Training 
Programs, $15-32; Electric In- 
dustries (secretary and teach- 


er), O20-17; Nursing, J5-24; 
Railroad Conductor, 027-22; 
Store Manager (Mr. A.&P.), 
N17-21; Teaching, N3-22. 

China, Communist: Condemned 
by U.N. for Jailing American 
Airmen, J5-16; *Danger Spots 
in a Tense World (map), S29- 
14; *Focus on Formosa (map), 
06-9; *Jails American Flyers, 
D8-15; Russia-China Sign Pact 
Concerning Port Arthur, O27- 
16; Quemoy and Little Quemoy 
in Dispute, S22-24; U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly Discuss Prob- 
lem, O6-15. 

China, Nationalist: see Formosa. 

Coal: *Is Coal Blacking Out?, 
D1-13; U. S. Helps Hard Coal, 
N10-16. 

Coexistence: *How Can We Get 
Along with the Communists?, 
J5-9. 

Comic Books: Publishers Draw 
Up Code of Ethics, 020-20. 
Communism: see also McCarthy. 
*Congressional Scoreboard 
(President Eisenhower’s box- 
score and his program), S22- 
16; *How Can We Get Along 
with the Communists?, J5-9; 
Outlaw the Reds? (pro and 
con), S15-9; *World of 1954, 

$29-9. 

Crime: On Increase, 06-17. 

Cuba: Batista Wins by Default, 
N10-16. 

Cyprus: Isle of Venus (map), 
013-14. 


D 
Draft: see Military Training. 
Drinking: Should Teen-Agers 
Smoke? (announcement, an- 
swers), J5-23. 
Driving: On Teen-Age Drivers 
(letters to editor), D1-5. 


i 

Education: see also Segrega- 
tion. College Enrollment Up, 
S29-8; Columbia University 
Bicentennial Over, N10-17; 
Dawn Patrol Teacher, Dr. 
Eldred R. Harrington, D1-6; 
Harvard, Yale and Adult Edu- 
cation, Dl-17; *How Can We 
Broaden Medical Education? 
(pro and con), Dl-7; Pupils 
Match Adults in Arithmetic 
and Reading, N3-19; Summer 
Vacations?, 013-5, N3-3; Think 
Twice About Teaching (Susan 
Spaulding) , N3-22; *Until What 
Age Should a Student Be Re- 
quired to Stay in School? (pro 
and con), 020-7; What’s Your 
Idea of the Ideal Teacher? 
(students’ answers), S22-34. 

Egypt: *Danger Spots in a Tense 
World (map), S29-20; Naguib 
Is Out, Dl-18; Squabble with 
British Over Suez Canal Set- 
tled, $15-22. 

Eisenhower, Dwight D.: see .also 
U. S. Congress, New Motto on 
White House Desk, S22-25; 
President Dedicates Eisenhow- 
er Memorial Museum, D1-16. 

Elections, U. S.: *Campaign — 
Issues and Men (map), 027-11; 


Campaigns Get Under Way, 
$29-7; *Democrats Hold Con- 
gress in November Elections, 
N17-16; Even-Numbered Years 
(chart), (History Behind the 
Headlines), 027-15. 

Electricity: First Forty Hours, 
020-12; *Gentle Giant, 020-14; 
Let There Be Light, 020-13; 
Working with Light and Pow- 
er, 020-16. 

Europe: see also specific coun- 
tries. Defense: *Danger Spots in 
a Tense Worid (map), S29-22; 
*Issues Facing 84th Congress 
(ratification of Paris Treaty, 
NATO), J5-15; Europe’s New 
Look, N3-17; *Free World 
Welcomes Back Germany 
(map), 027-9; Germany Votes 
to Rearm, 020-18; How to Re- 
arm Germany, S29-7; *Saar, A 
Barrier Becomes a_ Bridge 
(chart, map), N10-10; Unity 
Dawns for Europe-German 
Rearmament, 013-15. 


F 

Fashions: *Sense or Nonsense? 
(pro and con), J5-7. 

Foreign Aid Program: see U. S. 
Foreign Aid. 

Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion (FOA): U. S. Plays Santa 
Claus to Needy Nations, N17- 
16. 

Formosa: *Danger Spots in a 
Tense World (map), S29-14; 
*Focus on Formosa (map), 
06-9; Quemoy Dispute, S22-24. 

Foundations: *Their Business Is 
Giving Money Away, J19-9. 

France: Call Me Mademoiselle, 
Genevieve de Galard-Terraube 
(interview), S15-8; *Danger 
Spots in a Tense World (map), 
$29-20; End Rule in India 
When Flag Is Lowered in Pon- 
dichery, N17-17; *France Rolls 
from Crisis to Crisis (Irving 
DeW. Talmadge), S22-12; 
Mendes-France ‘Visits U. S., 
Di1-16; Saar, A Barrier Be- 
comes a Bridge (chart, map), 
N10-10; Shepherds of Landes 
on Stilts, D1-3. 

Freedom of the Press: Should 
the Press Be Restricted in Its 
Freedom to Cover Court Trials? 
(pro and con), 027-7. 

Fund Raising: *Welfare Appeals, 
United or Separate? (pro and 
con), S$22-9. 


G 

Great Britain: Churchill Ob- 
serves 80th Birthday, D1-18; 
*Europe’s “Younger” States- 
man, Churchill, D8-14; Farthing 
May Be Eliminated, D8-17; Suez 
Canal Dispute Settled, $15-22. 
Germany: *Danger Spots in a 
Tense World (map), S29-22; 
*Bright Spots of 1954, D8-12; 
*Free World Welcomes Back 

Germany (map), 027-9; How 
to Rearm Germany, S29-7; 
*Saar, A Barrier Becomes a 
Bridge (chart, map), N10-10; 
Unity Dawns for Europe, 013- 
15; *Votes to Rearm, 020-18. 

Greece: see also Cyprus. *Dan- 
ger Spots in a Tense World 
(map), S29-18; Colikas Plan, 
J12-13. 

Guatemala: Reds Routed, S15-21. 


H 

Health Insurance: *Issues Fac- 
ing the Ejighty-fourth Con- 
gress, J5-14. 

Highways: Eisenhower's Appeal 
for Safe Driving, D8-17; *Roll 
into the Future (map), N10-11; 
Traffic Troubles, J12-14. 

History Behind the Headlines: 
(Kenneth M. Gould), Antarctica, 
Last Continent (map), 020-17; 
City Made by a River (New 
Orleans and Mississippi) 
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(map), $15-20; Cyprus, Isle of 
Venus (map), 013-14; Divided 
We Stand (for 29th time ex- 
ecutive is controlled by one 
party, legislative by another), 
J5-15; Elections in Even-Num- 
bered Years (chart), 027-15; 
Europe's “Younger” Statesmen, 
D8-14; Hail, Columbia (Lewis 
and Clark), N10-14; John 
Adams—Portrait of a Family, 
N3-16; Opera Goes Demo- 
cratic, D1-15; Secretariat—Key 
to the Cabinet, J12-11; Sub- 
ways, N17-15; Suez Canal— 
The First Big Ditch (map), 
$22-19; “To Bigotry No Sanc- 
tion” (first Jewish settlement 
in U. S.), O6-14. 

Housing: *Congressional Score- 
board (83rd Congress), S22-18. 
Investigations, O13-16. 

How I Use Senior Scholastic: 
Contest Announcement, $29-1T. 

Hungary: Protest Freedom Bal- 
loons, J12-12. 


! 

Immigration: Ellis Island Office 
Closes, D1-18. 

India: *Danger Spots in a Tense 
World (map), S29-16; French 
End Rule (map), N17-17; 
Height of Mt. Everest Is Set, 
D1-18; Life Expectancy Raised, 
D8-12; Solar Cooker Soon to 
Go on Sale, O6-17. 

Indo-China: Call Me Mademoi- 
selle (Genevieve de Galard- 
Terraube), S15-8; *Costly War, 
Costly Peace (maps), S15-12; 
*Danger Spots in a _ Tense 
World (map), S29-14. 

Indonesia: *Problem Paradise 
(map), J12-9. 

Industry, U. S.: see also Coal, 
Railroads. *Auto Industry at 
the Crossroads (charts), O6-11; 
*Next Industrial Revolution— 
Automatic Factory (chart), 
J12-19; U. S. to Show Trade 
Skills, J12-19. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
(TSO). Poll No. 23—(Question- 
naire), College, School Sub- 
jects, Industries, Advertising, 
N10-23. 

Internal Security: see also Com- 
munism, McCarthy. Navy Re- 
instates Employee Chasanow, 
$22-25. 

Iran: *Danger Spots in a Tense 
World (map), S29-18; Gets 
Dollars; West Gets Oil, $15-21. 

Italy: Cucolo Plan, J12-13; *Dan- 
ger Spots in a Tense World 
(map), $29-20; *Trieste, Set- 


tlement by Division (map), 
020-9. 

| 
Japan: *Danger Spots in a 


Tense World (map), S29-14; 
New Premier Is Ichiro Hato- 
yama, J5-16; *Operation Sur- 
vival (map, charts), J3-10. 

Jews: “To Bigotry No Sanction” 
(first Jewish settlement in 
U. S.), 06-14. 


K 
Korea: *Danger Spots in a Tense 
World (map), S29-11; Ex- 


POW’s Under Trial, 013-15. 


L 

Labor: Men Working with Their 
Hands Paid Better Than White 
Collar Jobs, 020-20; *Next In- 
dustrial Revolution—Automatic 
Factory (charts), J12-19; New 
York Trucking Strike Ends, 
N3-19; Probe Union Welfare 
Funds, $29-7; Truckers Strike 
in Pittsburgh and New York, 
027-17; Year-Long Strike of 
Deliverymen in_ Pittsburgh 
Ends, D8-17. 

Latin America: Center of the 
Americas, D8-16; *Danger 
Spots in a Tense World (map), 
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$29-22; Inter-American Eco- 
nomic Conference at Rio de 
Janeiro, D8-15. 

Liberia: *“‘Made in the U.S.A.” 
(map), N10-9. 

Liechtenstein: *Europe’s Lillipu- 
tian Countries, J19-7. 

Local Government: *State and 
Local Government without Po- 
litics? (pro and con), N10-7. 


Mc 
McCarthy, Joseph: Investiga- 
tions, Censure, Condemnation, 
$15-22; S22-24; O6-15; D1-17; 
J5-18. 


M 

Managing Your Money: (Harlan 
Miller, Ph.D.). ‘Bye, ‘Bye, 
Budget Blues, N17-25. 

Manchuria: Russia-China Sign 
Pact Concerning Port Arthur, 
027-16. 

Military Training: *Issues Fac- 
ing the Ejighty-fourth Con- 
gress, J5-15; Military Manpower 
Plan, J5-17; Smaller Arms for 
U. S., J12-13; *You, the Draft, 
and U. M. T., D8-9. 

Monaco: *Europe’s Lilliputian 
Countries, J19-7. 


N 
Narcotics: President Names Com- 
mittee to Study Menace, D8-16. 
Nobel Prizes: Drs. Enders, Wel- 
ler, Robbins, Winners in Medi- 
cine, N3-19; Hemingway Wins 
Prize for Literature, N10-17. 


P 
*Danger Spots in a 
$29-16; New 


Pakistan: 
Tense World, 
Constitution, 027-17; Prime 
Minister Donates Pink Pearl 
to Smithsonian Institution, D1l- 
18; Prime Minister's Visit to 
U. S., 027-17; *Still Divided 
Pakistan, N10-15; Women Mos- 
lem Diplomats, 06-16. 

Panama: Pact with U. S., J12-12. 

Power: *Issues Facing the 84th 
Congress, J5-15; Dixon-Yates 
Sparks Storm, D1-17. 

Press: *Should Press Be Re- 
stricted in Its Freedom to 
Cover Court Trials (pro and 
con), 027-7. 

Pro and Con Discussion: Are 
Our Holidays Being Over-Com- 
mercialized?, D8-7; Fashion, 
Sense or Nonsense?, J5-7; Is 
It Wise to Outlaw the Com- 
munist Party in the U. S. and 
Declare It Illegal?, S15-9; How 
Can We Broaden Medical 
Education?, Dl-7; How Can 
We Increase the Number of 
Applicants to U. S. Service 
Academies?, N3-7; More Pay 
for Congressmen?, J12-7; 
Should Congressional Hearings 
be Televised?, O6-7; Should 
the Press Be_Restricted in Its 
Freedom to™ Cover Court 
Trials?, 027-7; Should Citizens 
Who Do Not Vote Be Made to 
Pay a Fine?, 013-7; Should 
Television Programs Be Cen- 
sored by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission?, .N10-7; 
Should We Have Party Poli- 
tics in State and Local Gov- 
ernment?, N17-7; Until What 
Age Should a Student Be Re- 
quired to Stay in School?, 
020-7; Welfare Appeals, United 
or Separate?, S22-9; World 
Calendar, J19-5. 


é 
Railroads: Conductor on Train 
(Careers Ahead), 027-22; 
*U. S. Railroads, Where Are 
They Going? (charts), N17-12. 
Russia: Andrei Vishinsky Dies, 
D1-16; *How Can the U. S. Get 
Along with the Communists?, 


*Smoking: 


J5-9; Reds Down U. S. Plane 
Over Japan’s Island of Hok- 
kaido, N10-18; Signs Pact with 
China Concérning Port Arthur, 
027-16. 


:- $s 

Saar: *Barrier Becomes a Bridge 
(map), N17-10; Europe’s “New 
Look,” N3-17. 

San Marino: *Europe’s Lillipu- 
tian Countries, J19-7. 

Saudi Arabia: Ex-Slave Is Now 
Minister, N7-18. 

Scholastic Art and Writing 
Awards: 013-20; N10-4; N17-23. 

School Attendance: see also Edu- 
cation. *Until What Age Should 
a Student Be Required to Stay 
in School? (pro and con), O20- 
7 


Segregation: Desegregations Un- 
der Way, 013-17; School Seg- 
regation Ruled Unconstitution- 
al, S15-23; Segregation Hearing 
Set, O6-17. 

Selective Service: 
Training. 


see Military 


Should Teen-Agers, 
Smoke, Drink? (announce- 
ment answers), J5-23. 

Social Security: ..Congressional 
Scoreboard, S22-18. 

South Africa: *Danger Spots in 
a Tense World (map), S29-22. 
Special Inserts: Electricity, 020; 
Your Key to Understanding 

World News, S29. 

Standard of Living: Is up, D8-16; 
*World of 1954, 529-10. 

State Governments: *State Gov- 
ernment without Politics? 
(pro and con), N17-7. 

Stories: Big Moment (Charles 
Einstein), J12-21; Caesar’s 
Wife’s Ear (Phyllis Bottome), 
N10-19; Catherine and the Win- 
ter Wheat (P. B. Hughes), 
06-19; EPIPAC (Kurt Vonne- 
gut, Jr.), 013-19; Eyes of Mr. 
Lovides (John Godey), $15-26; 
Get Up and Fight Again 
(Jeremy H. Griffith), N3-21; 
Hungry Winter (Elizabeth Mid- 
dleton), J5-20; Parade Day 
(Walter Macken), S22-26; Re- 
ward (Bennett Foster), O27- 
20; Snake Dance (Corey Ford), 
020-24; Talk About Exclusive 
(Al Hine), N17-20; That 
Blowzy Goddess Fame, (Man- 
uel Komroff), J19-15; Voice 
from the Curious Cube (Nel- 
son Bond), D1-24. 

Suez Canal: British - Egyptian 
Squabble Settled, $15-22; 
*Danger Spots in a Tense 
World (map), S29-20; “First 
Big Ditech (map), S22-19. 


, T 

Taxes: Wants Tuition Fees De- 
ductible (letter to editor), 
$22-7; *Congressional Score- 
board, S$22-16; *Uncle Sam 
Streamlines His Tax Laws 
(charts), S15-17. 

Television: ‘*Should Congress- 
ional Hearings Be Televised? 
(pro and con), O6-7; *Should 
TV Programs Be Censored by 
the Federal Communications? 
(pro and con), N10-7; TV's 
Mr. Shakespeare, Maurice 
Evans, N17-6. 

Trade: Congressional Score- 
board, S22-17; *Foreign Trade 
One Issue Facing 84th Con- 
gress, J5-12. 

Transportation: see also Avia- 
tion. Bus Terminal Boss, Lee 
C. Webb, N17-6; *Highways 
Roll into the Future (map), 
N17-11; *U. S. Railroads, Where 
Are They Going? (charts), 
N10-12. 

Trieste: *Danger Spots in a 
Tense World (map), S29-18; 
Italy and Yugoslavia About to 
Decide, 013-17; *Settlement by 
Division, 020-9. 


u 

United Nations: Crossword Puz- 
zle, 027-26; *Key to the United 
Nations (structure and func- 
tions of the World Organiza- 
tion), S29-29; Ninth Birthday, 
020-19; *Revamping the United 
Nations, Dl-10; U. N. Poster 
for 1954, 020-18. 
Charter — *Revamping' the 
United Nations, D1-10. 
Economic and Social Council— 
*Key to the United Nations, 
$29-29. 
General Assembly—Communist 
China Condemned for JaiJing 
American Airmen, J5-16; *Key 
to the United Nations, S29-29; 
Ninth Annual Session Opens, 
06-15; Principal Decisions of 
Ninth Session, J5-17; U. S. Sets 
Aside Fissionable Material for 
Peaceful Use by Other Na- 
tions, D1-16. a 
International Court of Justice— 
*Key to the United Nations, 
$29-29. 
Secretariat—*Key to the Unit- 
ed Nations, S29-30. 
Security Council—*Key to the 
United Nations, S29-29: Rus- 
sians Down U. S. Planes, S22- 
23, N10-18. 
Specialized Agencies—*Report 
on 14 Agencies, S29-30. 
Trusteeship Council—*Key to 
the United Nations, S29-29. 

United States: 
Air Force—Fewer Candidates 
Apply. to Academies, O13-17; 
Parachute Altitude Record, 
D1-18; *Wanted: Men for the 
Academies (pro and con), N3-7. 
Armed Forces—Armed Forces 
Around the World, S29-36; 
*Guardians of Freedom, S29- 
36; “Wanted: Men for the 
Acadamies (pro and con), 
N3-7. 
Army—Fewer Candidates Ap- 
ply at West Point, 013-17; Of- 
fers Technical Training to 
H. S. Students, N3-Cover; 
*Wanted, Men for the Acad- 
emies (pro and con), N3-7. 
Cabinet—*Key to the Cabinet 
—Secretariat (History Behind 
the Headlines), J12-11; *Meet 
the Cabinet, S29-32. 
Coast Guard—*Wanted: Men 
for the Academies (pro and 
con), N3-7. 
Congress — *Campaign—Issues 
and Men, 027-11; *Congres- 
sional Scoreboard (President 
Eisenhower’s boxscore), S22- 
16; *Democrats Hold Congress 
in Nov. 2 Elections, N17-16; 
Executive and Legislative Con- 
trolled by Opposition Parties 
(History Behind the Head- 
lines), J5-15; ‘Issues Fac- 
ing the 84th Congress, J5-12; 
*Should Congressional Hear- 
ings Be Televised? (pro and 
con), O6-7; *Should Congress- 
men Get Higher Salaries (pro 
and con), J12-7; Status Report, 
$15-23; *You, the Draft, and 
U.M.T., D8-9. 
Congressional Investigations— 
see McCarthy, U. S. Congress. 
Defense — see also Military 
Training. *Issues Facing the 
Eighty-fourth Congress, J5-13; 
Military Manpower Plan, J5-17; 
Smaller Arms for U. S., J12-13. 
Executive Department—Legis- 
lative and Executive Con- 
trolled by Different Parties 
(History Behind the Head- 
lines), J5-15; *Meet the Cab- 
inet, S29-32; Uncle Sam’s “Al- 
phabet Agencies,” S29-34. 
Foreign Aid — *Congressional 
Scoreboard, S22-18; ‘Issues 
Facing the 984th Congress, 
35-13. 
Foreign Policy—*How Can We 
Get Along with the Commu- 
nists?, J5-9; ‘Issues Facing 


84th Congress — Communist 
Powers, J5-13; *Russians Down 
U. S. Planes Off Siberia and 
Hokkaido, S22-23, N10-18; 
U. S.-Panama Pact, J12-12; 
Protest Freedom Balloons in 
Hungary, J12-12; U. S. Re- 
quests U. N. Aid in Freeing 
Flyers Held »%y Communist 
China, J5-16. 
Government—Cost Per Citizen 
to Run Government, N3-19. 
History—see also History Be- 
hind the Headlines. Civil War 
Muskets of 1861 compete in 
semi-annual shots at Marine 
Corps Base, 020-Cover; Hurri- 
cane Carol Destroys Old North 
Church Steeple, S22-25; John 
Adams and Family, N3-16; 
Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
N10-14; Trumbull, Old Navy 
Ship, Lake Champlain Mu- 
seum, 06-16; Rare Dollars Drop 
Value, J12-14. 

Marines — 179th Anniversary, 
N3-19. 

Merchant Marines—Man of the 
Sea, Capt. Alfred Olivet, 013-6. 
Mint—Rare Dollars Drop Value, 
J12-14. 

Navy — Antarctica Expedition 
Planned (History Behind the 
headlines), 020-17; Atomic 
Submdrine, Nautilus, Joins 
Fleet, O20-20; Fewer Candi- 
dates Apply at Annapolis, O13- 
17; Forrestal, First Super-Car- 
rier, Launched, J5-18; Rein- 
states Employee, Chasanow, 


$22-25; *Wanted: Men for the 
Academies (pro and con), N3- 
7 s 


Supreme Court—Justice Jack- 
son Dies, 029-19; Senate May 
Confirm Harlan as New Court 
Justice, D1-17; *Supreme Court 
of the Nation (chart), S29-35. 

Universal Military Training: see 
Military Training. 

Uranium: Australian Prospector 
Strikes It Rich, S29-8; Facts 
About the Boom (map), O13- 
13; *New Kind of Gold 
(charts), O13-11. 


Vatican: New Dress for Sisters 
of the Divine Spirit, 027-18. 
Viet Nam: see also Indo-China. 
U. S. Help Move Refugees, 
S29-Cover. 
Vocational 

reers Ahead. 

Voting: see also Elections, U. S. 
*Should Citizens Who Do Not 
Vote Be Made to Pay a Fine? 
(pro and con), O13-7; Still 
Favors Vote at 18 (letter to 
editor), S22-7. 


Guidance: see Ca- 


w 
World Calendar: Pro and Con, 
J19-5. 
World Food Production: *Bright 
Spots of 1954, D8-12. 


Y 
Your Key to Understanding 
World News: (special insert, 
Sept. 29). World of 1954 (forces 
that make men and nations act 
as they do), 9; Danger Spots 
in a Tense World, —s of 
key nations and areas cold 
war), 11; Top of the World 
(map), 23; Nations of the World, 
(information in chart form), 
24; Only Yesterday (time cap- 
sule of important events 1939- 
1954), 27; Key to the United 
Nations (structure and func- ~ 
tion of world organization), 
29; Meet the U.S. Cabinet, 32; 
Uncle Sam’s Alphabet Agen- 
cies, 34; Supreme Court (Chart 
of Federal Government), 35; 
Guardians of Freedom (armed 
forces of the U. S. and their 
organization), 36; Words in ~ 
the News (short dictionary of ~ 
terms), 37. 4 








